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FORT ROBINSON 
OUTPOST ON THE PLAINS 


BY ROGER T. GRANGE, JR. 


S men of the Sioux Expedition marched out of Fort 
Laramie in the cold March weather of 1874 they prob- 
ably had more than a few misgivings about the out- 

come of their adventure. They were headed for one of the 
hottest spots on the Plains—Red Cloud Indian Agency. 
General Sheridan hoped that the 949 man expedition was 
large enough to intimidate the Indians and permit a peace- 
ful occupation of the agency, but it was his belief that 
“were it any other than this inclement season. . . hostilities 
would have commenced at the crossing of the North Platte 
River.”? Even with the large force and bad weather, open 
war with the hostile Sioux Indians was a distinct possibility 
and officers warned their men that straggling in camp or 


1Lt. Gen. P. H. Sheridan to Gen. W. T. Sherman, March 3, 1874, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Records of the War Department, 
Document File 563-AGO-1874 (National Archives and Record Service, 
Record Group 94, Ms., microfilm). Hereafter these documents will 
be cited as NARS, RG 94. 





Roger T. Grange, Jr. is curator of the Fort Robinson 
Museum, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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on the march might well be fatal. They kept all Indians 
away from their camps and marching column and warned 
their men not to fire at either game or Indians, unless in 
an unmistakable attack, lest injudicious gunfire needlessly 
start a battle. 


RED CLOUD AGENCY 


The treaty of 1868 had guaranteed the Sioux and other 
tribes food and supplies in exchange for lands ceded to the 
United States. The annuity goods granted the Oglala Sioux 
by this treaty were issued at the Red Cloud Agency which 
was located on the Platte River until 1873." 


In June 1873 approximately 13,000 Indians were pres- 
ent at Red Cloud Agency to receive issue goods. There 
were 1,858 lodges, mostly of the Oglala, Wajaja and other 
Sioux bands regularly supplied at Red Cloud, but including 
168 lodges of Cheyenne, 237 lodges of Arapaho, and another 
262 lodges of Miniconjou and other northern Sioux. 


Among the Indians living at the agency a small faction 
was friendly to white men while the majority, depending 
upon the circumstances, wavered between friendliness and 
hostility. There was also an openly hostile faction consist- 
ing primarily of the northern Sioux, but Oglala warriors, 
including the already famed Crazy Horse, were among the 
hostile war parties pursued by cavalry patrols from nearby 
Fort Laramie. 


The Platte River location of Red Cloud Agency was in 
the unceded hunting territory defined by the treaty of 1868. 
Although the government desired to relocate the agency on 
the permanent Dakota reservation, the Oglala stubbornly 
refused to leave the Platte Valley. 


During the summer of 1873, while the more recaici- 


2 Located in Wyoming on the Platte River just west of the Ne- 
braska line near the present town of Henry, Nebraska. 
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trant Indians were off on a buffalo hunt,’ Indian Agent 
Daniels induced those remaining at the agency to agree to 
move northward to a new site on the White River. Such 
leaders as Sitting Bull of the South* were incensed at los- 
ing the line of the Platte River but were unable to prevent 
it. The accomplishment earned Daniels a promotion by the 
Episcopal Church, which nominated agents under the Peace 
Policy, and Dr. J. J. Saville was appointed as the new 
agent. 


Dr. Saville arrived to assume his duties while the move 
was in progress. During the summer and fall Saville was 
busy organizing his agency and staff. He removed Jules 
Ecoffey as agency trader, giving the appointment to his 
friend J. W. Dear. Construction contracts for buildings at 
the new site were given to A. R. Appleton, Saville’s brother- 
in-law. 


The summer and fall were relatively quiet at the 
agency, but winter brought increasing problems for Saville. 
He was troubled particularly by the hostile, northern Sioux 
who came to the agency for the winter. They objected to 
his efforts to obtain an actual count of Indians present so 
that issue supplies could be ordered. 


On one occasion, when Saville rode out on a counting 
attempt, a group of northern warriors led by Little Big Man 
and Pretty Bear surrounded him. They forcibly returned 
him to his office, and there held an impromptu court-martial 
which might have cost Saville his life had not Red Cloud 
intervened. Undaunted by this experience, Saville gave a 
feast for the Indian leaders at the agency on Christmas 
Day in another effort to gain assent to the counting. At 
this meeting he found that not only the northern Indians, 


8’ During the buffalo hunt the Sioux discovered and defeated a 
hunting party of their traditional Pawnee enemies on August 5, 1873. 
The site of the Battle of Massacre Canyon is near the present town 
of Trenton, Nebraska. 

4 Sitting Bull of the South (or Sitting Bull the Oglala), head 
soldier of the Kiyuksa Oglala band, is not to be confused with the 
Sitting Bull (the Hunkpapa) of Custer Battle fame. 
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but the chiefs he thought of as his supporters all opposed 
the counting. Saville’s other troubles included the jealousies 
of various chiefs and the overbearing attitude of the 
younger warriors who raised trouble during the issue of 
beef, annoyed agency workmen, and demanded payment 
for wood cut for use at the agency. 


On another occasion a group of about three hundred 
warriors from Red Cloud Agency threatened a group of 
cowboys returning to the Platte River country to pick up 
a herd of cattle to be delivered to the agencies. James H. 
Cook, one of the cowboy group, turned the potentially vio- 
lent meeting into a friendly encounter by convincing the 
war leader that an attack on the cattlemen would have 
serious results. Such incidents, although causing no direct 
harm, created tensions around the agency. 


Saville’s problems were increased by government mis- 
understanding of the complexities of social organization 
among the Indians at Red Cloud Agency. Red Cloud, for 
whom the agency was named, was recognized by the gov- 
ernment as its chief, but after the Christmas féast Saville 
reported to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that Old 
Man Afraid of His Horses was both the leader of the sin- 
cerely peaceful faction and the legitimate head chief recog- 
nized by the Oglala. In more than one desperate crisis at 
the agency Red Cloud either refused to assist the agent 
or was powerless to act. At such times Saville looked for 
aid from Old Man Afraid of His Horses, his son Young 
Man Afraid of His Horses,° Sitting Bull of the South, and 
other friendly Indians. The failure to make more effective 
use of the political power and social control of the Indian 
leaders was an important factor in prolonging difficulties 
at the agency. 


Military authorities, aware of the troubles at the 
agency, discussed stationing troops there as early as mid- 


5 Man Afraid of His Horses (the elder) led the Hunkpatila band. 
Both he and his son were prominent in affairs at Red Cloud Agency. 
For a detailed discussion of the position of these and other Indian 
leaders, see George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk (Norman, Okla., 1937). 
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January, 1874. General Sheridan opposed the move since 
he believed such an effort would result in open war. He 
was also unwilling to dispatch troops until April or May 
because of the severity of winter weather. Moreover, nei- 
ther the agent nor the Indian Bureau had yet requested 
military assistance. 


Events in early February made military assistance nec- 
essary. A large hostile war party in full regalia rode 
through the unfinished stockade at Red Cloud Agency, 
shot out the windows, and left on a raiding expedition. On 
February 6 teamster Edward Gray, headed for the agency 
with freight, was killed by Indians on the Running Water 
(Niobrara River). Three days later, on February 9, while 
Saville was at nearby Spotted Tail Agency for a conference 
with Agent Howard regarding the tense situation, Frank 
Appleton, acting agent at Red Cloud, was shot and killed 
by a hostile Miniconjou warrior who had entered the agency. 
On the same night fourteen mules were stolen from a gov- 
ernment contractor near the agency. The troubles were 
not confined to Red Cloud. The Indians at Spotted Tail 
Agency drove off the beef herders there and did their own 
issuing. An attempt to shoot Agent Howard was prevented 
by Black Crow. 


Saville reported Frank Appleton’s death and the de- 
parture of the large war party to Colonel Smith at Fort 
Laramie, saying at the same time “I do not anticipate any 
more trouble.’’® His employees did not share his optimism 
as shown by the agency physician, Dr. Grove, who took 
Appleton’s body to Fort Laramie and declared his lack of 
desire to return to Red Cloud to be “made a target of.””’ 


On February 9, the same day Frank Appleton was shot, 
the Army at Fort Laramie experienced losses at the hands 
of hostiles from Red Cloud Agency when a large war party 
ambushed Lt. Levi H. Robinson, Corporal Coleman, and 


6J. J. Saville to Gen. J. E. Smith, February 9, 1874, NARS, 
RG 94. 
7 Omaha Weekly Bee, February 18, 1874. 
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Private Noll. The three men had separated themselves from 
a wood train and were attacked on Little Cottonwood Creek 
some twelve miles east of Laramie Peak. Lieutenant Rob- 
inson and Corporal Coleman were killed, but Private Noll 
managed to escape from the forty to fifty hostile warriors. 


J. W. Dear, the agency trader, reported the situation 
at the agency to Colonel Smith, commander at Fort Lara- 
mie, and to Mr. Unthank, a personal friend and the teleg- 
rapher at Fort Laramie. Dear said that the Indians were 
all going about with guns loaded and bows strung, and even 
he dared not go outdoors at night. The hostiles had estab- 
lished a war camp called Soldiers Lodge up on the Powder 
River, and Sioux warriors were reported raiding in every 
direction. It was clear that Red Cloud Agency had become 
a virtual powder keg. 


While Saville told Colonel Smith that he did not ex- 
pect any more trouble, he had taken steps to protect the 
agency. He had his men complete the construction of the 
stockade and move the steam sawmill inside to prevent its 
destruction. He also arranged for sufficient arms for his 
men to protect the agency, and a group of Indian policemen 
led by Pumpkin Seed was organized to help. 


THE SIOUX EXPEDITION 


Very shortly after Frank Appleton’s death, Agent Sa- 
ville requested that troops be sent to Red Cloud Agency, 
but his communications, sent to Colonel Smith at Fort Lara- 
mie, were contradictory ones. He told Colonel Smith that 
Crazy Horse had declared for war. Saville also told the 
Colonel that although some of the hostiles were leaving 
and all was quiet at the agency he wanted to have troops 
to protect the agency and its personnel because affairs 
among the Sioux were too complex to trust the Indians for 
protection. He suggested that because of the departure of 
the hostiles ‘it was a good time to get troops to the agency 
without trouble but cautioned the Colonel to send a force 
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sufficient to deal with an estimated 2,000 warriors. The 
agent detailed a plan of march by which he thought the 
military column could avoid detection by the Indians. How- 
ever, he admitted that Indian scouts were stationed all 
along the Platte. 


A request for troops to be stationed at the agency was 
an admission of the failure of the Peace Policy. Saville’s 
reluctance to ask for help was apparently overcome by his 
alarm over the serious troubles at the agency. His action 
was later investigated and approved by Bishop Hare. 


The Sioux Expedition was organized by the Army in 
response to Saville’s request for troops. The arrival of the 
troops at the agency was delayed by the intense cold, but 
the tension there had eased enough that officers, as well 
as Saville himself, felt that they could hold out until the 
soldiers arrived. 


Cold weather was not the Army’s only problem; the 
call for extra supplies and ammunition had caught them 
unprepared. Two hundred rounds of ammunition per man 
were specified in the orders. To get this amount, Fort 
Leavenworth was drained of supplies, and requisitions had 
to be forwarded to Frankfort Arsenal. The lack of ammu- 
nition set off some bitter correspondence between respon- 
sible officers. The Chief of Ordnance reported to the Adju- 
tant General “. . . that the want of ammunition in the 
present seeming emergency can not be attributed to the 
failure of this bureau to provide, but rather to the neglect 
of the users to make the proper requisition at the proper 
time.’ 


The Sioux Expedition got under way when eight infan- 
try and four cavalry companies marched from Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming Territory, to Fort Laramie. The troops 
reached Fort Laramie on February 26 and 27, 1874 after 
suffering severely from frost bite in the 38° below zero cold. 


8S. V. Benet, Acting Chief of Ordnance, to Adjutant General, 
U. S. Army, February 16, 1874, NARS, RG 94. 
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At Fort Laramie four more companies of cavalry were added 
to the expedition. At Fort D. A. Russell the Sioux Expedi- 
tion had been divided into two battalions, one cavalry and 
one infantry.® 


The 547 cavalrymen, led by Major Baker, left Fort 
Laramie on March 2, 1874 and reached Red Cloud Agency 
on the fifth. Captain Lazelle and his battalion of 402 in- 
fantrymen left Fort Laramie on March 3, arriving at the 
agency on the seventh. Each battalion had a Gatling gun, 
and the column was provisioned by a supply train of fifty 
civilian and seventy government wagons. The supply train 
carried ten days’ rations and five days’ forage and included 
a beef herd. 


Generals Sheridan and Ord were on hand for the de- 
parture of the Sioux Expedition from Fort Laramie. The 
officers considered keeping the expedition route a secret, 
but it was apparent that the Indians were certain to dis- 
cover such a large force. The troops took the obvious route, 
following the well known Fort Laramie to Fort Pierre fur 
trade trail. On reaching the headwaters of the White River 
the expedition was forced to ford the stream thirteen 
times." As the expedition neared the agency the troops 
passed abandoned Indian camps and when they reached 
Red Cloud they found the northern troublemakers had all 
departed for a new camp on nearby Hat Creek. 


When the troops arrived at the agency Saville was un- 
decided about the establishment of the military camp. His 
first suggestion was that a single camp be established at a 
point equidistant from the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
Agencies. By the next day he had changed his mind and 





® Companies B and G, Third Cavalry and Companies A, C, 5, I, 
M and K, Second Cavalry, made up the cavalry battalion. Companies 
B, C, F, H, and K, Eighth Infantry, Companies B and K, Thirteenth 
Infantry, and Company F, Fourteenth Infantry, composed the in- 
fantry battalion. 

10 As a result the expedition returned via a different route. Later 
the road between Fort Laramie and Red Cloud Agency was partially 
relocated and necessary bridges built. 
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wanted the soldiers at Red Cloud, so the tent camp was 
established alongside the blockhouse of the agency. 


Four companies of infantry and one of cavalry were 
left at Camp Red Cloud Agency, and the remainder of the 
Sioux Expedition marched on to Spotted Tail Agency to 
establish a camp there. The camp at Spotted Tail was named 
Camp Sheridan and on March 29, 1874, the name of Camp 
Red Cloud Agency was changed to Camp Robinson in honor 
of Lt. Levi H. Robinson, who had been killed at Little Cot- 
tonwood Creek the previous month. 


Owing to heavy snow and lack of grass for cavalry 
horses, most of the cavalry did not stay at the agencies. 
Each camp was garrisoned by four companies of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and a Gatling gun was left at each camp."' 
The other six cavalry companies returned to Fort Laramie 
on March 16. Lieutenant Ray and the supply train left with 
the returning cavalry to get another load of supplies for 
the two garrisons at the agencies. 


The garrisons left behind at the agencies began the 
work of getting settled. By mutual agreement Spotted Tail 
and Captain Lazelle, post commander at Camp Sheridan, 
forbade intercamp visits at that agency. Lazelle had his 
men dig rifle pits in front of their tent camp. Although 
the Brule leaders Spotted Tail, Swift Bear, Standing Elk, 
and Two Strike said they would not help the troops in the 
event of war with the hostile faction, Colonel Smith re- 
ported that the Brules at Spotted Tail Agency seemed re- 
signed to the presence of soldiers. 


In contrast, Colonel Smith reported that a sullen atti- 
tude towards soldiers persisted at Red Cloud Agency where 
apparently even the friendly faction was being difficult. 
When Dr. Saville ordered all friendly Indians to camp on 
the south side of the White River he had to threaten the 
loss of issue rations to enforce his order. The Indians de- 


11Camp Robinson: Company G, Third Cavalry; Company H, 
Eighth Infantry; Company F, Fourteenth Infantry; Companies B 
and K, Thirteenth Infantry. 
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clared the north bank of the White River a deadline for 
all white men, thus making necessary a longer wagon haul 
for needed wood supplies. 


The hostiles broke camp on Hat Creek and moved to 
Spotted Tail Agency. Colonel Forsyth’s official report of 
the Sioux Expedition lists Lone Horn of the North, White 
Bull, Roman Nose and Stooping Bear as the principal chiefs 
among the northern Indians at Spotted Tail Agency. The 
principal warriors among this faction were also listed by 
Colonel Forsyth; they were Turtle Ribs, Thunder Hawk, 
High Bear, Dog Back, and Crazy Horse.'* Despite the re- 
turn of the hostiles, the relative quiet at the agencies and 
ease of occupation by the troops prompted General Sheridan 
erroneously to predict “any war we may have with Sioux 
Indians will be simply the pursuit of small raiding parties.’’** 


CAMP ROBINSON 


Difficulties continued at Red Cloud. Interpreter Row- 
land, who had delivered Saville’s message calling for troops, 
attempted to conceal his part in the arrival of the Sioux Ex- 
pedition but was unable to do so. A Cheyenne, Crawls in 
the Water, attempted to shoot Rowland but was himself 
killed. Rowland fled to the military camp for protection, 
and agency employees rescued his wife and children while 
the hostiles burned his house and haystack. 


The young warriors amused themselves by shooting 
over the military tents and Colonel Smith warned that he 
would attack the Indian village if any of his men were in- 
jured. Troops from Camp Robinson generally carried arms, 
and the daily wood train was under heavy escort. 


12 Band chiefs and “soldiers” (camp police) had authority only 
in their own camp. The four men selected to have supreme authority 
during the annual tribal encampment were not chiefs but prominent 
warriors. For a discussion of some of the differences in authority 
between chiefs and prominent warriors, see Hyde, op. cit., pp. 308- 
315. 

13 Lt. Gen. P. H. Sheridan to Gen. W. T. Sherman, March 3, 1874, 
NARS, RG 94. 
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Gradually the Indians became more reconciled to the 
presence of troops, and when the annual Sun Dance was 
held at Red Cloud in the early summer, Lieutenant Carter 
was able to arrange for J. Tavernier, a French artist em- 
ployed by Harper’s Weekly, to attend the dance. Unfortu- 
nately, lightning struck the sacred pole during the height 
of the ceremonies. This was interpreted by the Indians as 
supernatural disapproval of their visitors, and the artist 
and officer hastily left the scene. 


The infantry at Camp Robinson had their camp along- 
side the agency stockade while Lt. Emmet Crawford’s troop 
of Third Cavalry camped a short distance away in the bot- 
tomlands of the White River. By spring it was evident 
that the location of Camp Robinson in close proximity to 
Red Cloud Agency was not an ideal arrangement. Daily 
contact invited friction between soldiers and Indian war- 
riors, but an even more serious problem was the lack of 
sufficient grass for the cavalry horses. When warm weather 
made the rotting refuse of butchered issue beef “difficult 
to bear” the need for relocating the encampment became 
critical. In May 1874 Colonel Smith moved Camp Robinson 
a mile and a half west of the agency; there near the con- 
fluence of Soldier Creek and the White River the permanent 
post was later built. The troops remained in tents through- 
out the first summer. 


Soon after Camp Robinson was moved to its new site 
the Indian warriors made an attack on the military en- 
campment. This very serious affair occurred as the result 
of the arrest of an escaped convict, Toussaint Kenssler, by 
Lieutenants Crawford and Ray at Red Cloud Agency. Kens- 
sler had escaped from a jail in Wyoming Territory and 
hidden among his Indian friends. While at Red Cloud he 
threatened the agent, his employees, and the Army officer 
who had originally arrested him. He attempted to assault 
a man who had been a witness during his trial and on one 
occasion delayed the Camp Robinson mail carrier for several 
hours. When the officers identified Kenssler they tried to 
apprehend him. He attempted to escape and Lieutenant Ray 
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shot him through the legs. This action incensed many of 
the Indians and the two officers experienced some tense 
moments before they got their prisoner safely from the 
agency to Camp Robinson. 


About midnight the Indians made an attempt to rescue 
the prisoner by attacking the military camp. The soldiers 
formed a skirmish line and moved out towards the flashing 
Indian guns. The warriors fell back in the face of the sol- 
diers’ gunfire and the troops withdrew to their camp only 
to discover that their entire supply of beef on the hoof had 
been driven off by other Indians during the brief engage- 
ment. Lieutenant Crawford and the cavalry troop recov- 
ered a large number of the stolen cattle. 


The Kenssler affair was a demonstration that despite 
the small size of the garrisons the troops were not going 
to allow themselves to be intimidated by the Indian war- 
riors. Rifle target practice was held at Camp Robinson, 
and at Camp Sheridan target practice with the Gatling gun 
was held in July. Such impressive demonstrations of mili- 
tary power must have had a tempering effect on the Indians 
at the agency. 


Other activities also occupied the post garrison. For 
example, in July Lieutenant Crawford spent a great deal 
of time giving assistance to homesteaders in the Loup Val- 
ley of Nebraska where a serious plague of grasshoppers 
struck. 


Since neither of the two agencies was on the permanent 
Sioux reservation, the military hesitated to begin construc- 
tion of winter quarters. An Indian commission headed by 
Bishop Hare arrived to investigate the recent troubles at 
the agency and to settle this problem, and during July and 
August troops from Camp Robinson escorted the commis- 
sioners. Bishop Hare decided that Red Cloud Agency would 
remain at its White River location despite the fact that it 
was not within the limits of the permanent reservation. 
After considerable discussion Spotted Tail agreed to the re- 
location of his agency and both the Spotted Tail Agency 
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and its associated military establishment, Camp Sheridan, 
were moved to a more favorable site on Beaver Creek. With 
the location question settled, the Army began construction 
of permanent quarters for the troops. 


In June 1874 Capt. W. H. Jordan and Companies A 
and I of the Ninth Infantry arrived at Camp Robinson, 
replacing Company F, Eighth Infantry and Company F of 
the Fourteenth Infantry. Post Commander Jordan soon is- 
sued orders to start cutting logs and to begin construction 
of barracks. Ten wagons and sixty mules were employed 
in hauling materials, and the sawmill at Red Cloud Agency 
was made available for use by the troops. By November, 
although barracks and urgently needed warehouses were 
ready, only two sets of the adobe officers’ quarters were 
completed. The post surgeon complained bitterly of “crim- 
inal neglect”’* when the delivery of heating stoves was un- 
necessarily delayed. 


The northern hostiles, absent during much of the sum- 
mer, began returning to Red Cloud Agency in October 1874 
in anticipation of the issue of annuity goods in November. 
With their arrival came new troubles at the agency, and 
it almost seemed as if the agent was trying to create prob- 
lems for himself and the Army. Saville requested the aid 
of the soldiers at Camp Robinson in arresting those respon- 
sible for killing Frank Appleton the previous February, but 
when he found that the military commander was instructed 
that his function was to protect the agency and not to make 
arrests, Saville gave up the idea. It was just as well that 
military help was denied because an attempt to make such 
an arrest would surely have had serious results. 


Next Saville decided to erect a flagpole at the agency 
and for this purpose had a tall pine cut and brought inside 
the agency stockade. The chiefs were opposed to the flag- 
pole, but Saville did not take their objections seriously. The 


14“Record of the Medical History of Post [Fort Robinson], 
Medical Department, U. S. Army” (Ms. copy), Tablet No. 31, Ricker 
Collection, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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northern faction was strongly opposed to the flagpole and 
on October 23, 1874 a group of armed warriors entered the 
agency stockade while Saville was inside his office talking 
to Red Cloud and Red Dog. He was called out just in time 
to see the flagpole being chopped to bits by the warriors, 
led by the same men who had made him a prisoner in his 
own office the year before. 


Saville immediately sent a messenger to Camp Robin- 
son with a request for a troop of cavalry, but he neglected 
to inform the commanding officer of the serious nature of 
the disturbance then in progress. Shorthanded because some 
of the cavalry were off on an escort mission, Captain Jordan 
sent only twenty-two men, led by Lt. Emmet Crawford. 
When Lieutenants Crawford and Steever and their men 
reached the agency they were immediately surrounded by 
some four hundred Indian warriors. 


A group of Akicita or Indian camp police arrived on the 
scene, led by Sitting Bull of the South who carried a dis- 
tinctive three-bladed club. These Indians rushed between 
the troops and the angry warriors and with their clubs beat 
the hostiles back, clearing a path so that the soldiers could 
gain the safety of the agency stockade. Old Man Afraid of 
His Horses then dispelled the crowd after a long harangue, 
and several other agency leaders were helpful in preventing 
further trouble.’ 


One report of the affair stated that flagpoles at Indian 
agencies were both unusual and unnecessary. The flagpole 
incident caused considerable ill feeling between the agent 
and the military men, the latter believing the agent had 
needlessly put the soldiers in a very serious position. 


Whether or not it had anything to do with the flagpole 
incident at Red Cloud Agency in 1874, the American flag 
was not raised over Camp Robinson until Washington’s 
Birthday, 1876. The honor of raising the flag on that oc- 


15 Hyde, op. cit., pp. 221, 222; J. J. Saville to Hon. E. P. Smith, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, October 24, 1874 and Capt. W. H. 
Jordan to Gen. George D. Ruggles, October 29, 1874, NARS, RG 94. 
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casion went to Sgt. John Kailey, Ninth Infantry, whose 
twenty-seven years of service were the longest of any man 
then stationed at the post.** 


Indian Agent Saville’s efforts to get a count of the 
Indians receiving supplies at Red Cloud were finally crowned 
with success on November 30, 1874. Two factors combined 
to produce this result. First, Saville announced that no more 
rations would be issued until the Indians submitted to count- 
ing. In the face of this threat Old Man Afraid of His Horses 
changed his mind and counting began. He is also reported 
to have compelled Red Cloud to withdraw his opposition. 
The enumeration revealed a total of about 12,000 Indians: 
9,339 Sioux, 1202 Cheyenne and 1092 Arapaho." 


Events at the agency and the camp still did not go well. 
Indian leaders were quick to sense the divided opinions of 
various authorities and would complain to the Army officers 
about the agent’s handling of their affairs. When officers 
listened, the agent regarded it as interference on the part 
of the military. Many soldiers did not agree with the aims 
and methods of the Grant Peace Policy of agency adminis- 
tration under which various church groups nominated In- 
dian Agents. As one officer put it, the efforts were to “civ- 
ilize these people immediately whether they are willing or 
not. This may be good church theory but it is very im- 
practical. These Indians had better by far be left alone at 
their agency than to be forced into hostilities by being 
forced to accept civilization and a religion they can’t under- 
stand and don’t want to understand.”"* Another officer 
assessed the plans to convert the Sioux to peaceful farmers 
in the following way: “. . . it is not easy to see how they 


16 General Orders No. 13, February 21, 1876, Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska Selected Post Orders, 1874-97, U. S. Army Commands, Kec- 
ords of the War Department, NARS, RG 98. 

17 About eight hundred more Sioux were hunting south of the 
Platte River. 

18 Capt. H. M. Lazelle to Gen. John E. Smith, April 6, 1874, 
NARS, RG 94. 
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are to become farmers when they have no good farming 
land to work on... .’® 


Red Cloud Agency had many visitors, including Pro- 
fessor O. C. Marsh whose paleontological expedition into 
the nearby fossil area was furnished with a military escort. 
Professor Marsh was instrumental in focusing national at- 
tention on Red Cloud Agency. In the course of securing 
permission of the Indians to excavate fossils in their land 
Marsh became acquainted with Chief Red Cloud. He was 
given samples of particularly foul supplies which he was 
told were normal issue goods. The professor’s evidence of 
frauds at the agency was given wide publicity, and Red 
Cloud Agency became a political as well as a military hot- 
spot. A full scale investigation of agency affairs followed, 
and newspaper accounts of the hearings were full of pos- 
sible frauds by the supply and freight contractors. Although 
Agent Saville was exonerated, he was removed from his post 
and replaced by J. S. Hastings. 


Although war with the Sioux had been a latent possi- 
bility during some of the more serious difficulties at Red 
Cloud Agency, it had been avoided. While incidents at the 
agency failed to spark a general conflict, events not too far 
off were developing into a situation which led to war with 
the hostile Indians in 1876. 


The Sidney Trail was developed to supply the agencies 
and the military posts; it also became a major route to the 
Black Hills following the discovery of gold there by the 
Custer Expedition in 1874. Men from Camps Robinson and 
Sheridan were called upon to check the illegal influx of 
miners into the Black Hills, an area guaranteed to the In- 
dians by treaty. Although the soldiers frequently removed 
parties from the Hills there were far too few troops to cope 
with the situation. Soldiers from Camp Robinson took regu- 
lar turns at the base camp near Harney Peak, and at the 
subpost on Hat Creek. 


19 A. G. Brackett, “The Sioux or Dakota Indians,”’ Smithsonian 
Institution, Annual Report, 1876, pp. 466-474. 
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The Black Hills patrols from Camp Robinson produced 
one of the heroic marches of the period. On the day after 
Christmas, 1874, Capt. Guy V. Henry was ordered to take 
his troop of Third Cavalry, accompanied by Lieutenant Car- 
penter and fifteen men of the Ninth Infantry, to the Black 
Hills in search of gold miners. They failed to find the min- 
ers, but on their return the command was caught in a se- 
vere blizzard and would have perished but for Captain 
Henry’s leadership. Nearly all of the men were badly 
frozen and on their return to Camp Robinson in January 
1875 the new additions brought the sick list to over 50 per 
cent of the garrison. As late as January 20 Mr. Raymond, 
the scout, was still in the hospital. 


Some miners, like California Joe, served the Army as 
scouts and used the time thus spent in the Black Hills to 
prospect future claims. California Joe served as guide for 
the 1875 Jenney geological expedition escorted by Col. R. I. 
Dodge and eight companies of troops. 


Indians were not the only persons contributing to the 
troubles at Red Cloud Agency which occupied the attention 
of the soldiers from Camp Robinson. Many horse thieves 
such as “Doc” Middleton’s gang hung out in the area and 
stole Indian mounts. The agency became “a mighty tough 
place” according to George Colhoff, an employee at the 
Yates Trading Company. It was a road agents’ rendezvous, 
with men like Black Doak, Fly Speck Billy, Lame Johnny, 
Paddy Simons, Tom Reed and Herman Leisner frequenting 
the agency between their attacks on the stagecoaches trav- 
eling the Sidney-Deadwood and Cheyenne-Deadwood trails.*" 


Excitement still prevailed at Red Cloud Agency during 
the winter of 1875-76 when the agent, Hastings, reported 
considerable trouble with whiskey runners. Some of the 
Army’s valuable scouts, Big Bat Pourier and Frank Grou- 
ard, were involved in fights at the agency as well. The camp 
Robinson mail carriers were killed by Indians on December 


20Interview by Judge E. S. Ricker with George Colhoff, Tablet 
No. 17, Ms, Ricker Collection, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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25, 1876, and in the spring the Indians not only ran off 
the agency beef herd in broad daylight but killed Charles 
Clarke, the civilian mail driver, near the White River. 
Agency trader J. W. Dear recovered Clarke’s body and 
mentioned in a description of the affair that the Indians 
had also run off stock at his ranch and attacked the wagon 
train of the Yates Trading Company. 


WAR WITH THE HOSTILE INDIANS 


The attempt by the Allison commission to purchase 
the gold-rich Black Hills from the Sioux, in a treaty con- 
ference near Camp Robinson in September 1875, developed 
into another incident in the almost incredible series of near 
disasters which plagued dealings with the Indians at Red 
Cloud Agency. 


The first meeting of the commission was held on Sep- 
tember 17 in the council room of the agency, but the In- 
dians refused to attend, saying they would sign no treaty 
under duress. Despite Spotted Tail’s warnings of possible 
trouble, the commission agreed to move the treaty site to 
a point some eight miles east of Camp Robinson where a 
meeting was held under a lone cottonwood tree. The as- 
sembled throng of Indians numbered several thousand, with 
large numbers from each of the several Sioux agencies. 
A troop of cavalry lined each side of the canvas shelter 
provided for the commissioners. Young Man Afraid of His 
Horses ranged his friendly camp police behind the hostile 
Indian warriors, and his assistance in the ensuing troubles 
was credited with preventing disaster once again. 


Both Red Cloud and Spotted Tail were scheduled to 
speak in favor of selling the Black Hills but just as Red 
Cloud began to make his oration Little Big Man, armed to 
the teeth, threatened to shoot the first Indian who spoke 
in favor of ceding the Black Hills to the white men. Spotted 
Tail advised the commissioners to return to the safety of 
Camp Robinson immediately—advice which they took. 
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The dismal failure of the treaty effort almost assured 
a war with the hostile Sioux. The coming campaigns were 
to be led by the Army’s supreme Indian fighter, General 
George Crook, who had taken command of the critical De- 
partment of the Platte the previous spring and had imme- 
diately set about to bring the companies of the Third Cav- 
alry up to full strength. 


General Crook’s first campaign against the hostiles 
was no more successful than the Black Hills treaty efforts 
had been. When cavalrymen led by Colonel Reynolds at- 
tacked and managed to destroy the greater part of a hos- 
tile camp on the Little Powder River on March 17, 1876 
they were forced to withdraw rapidly from the captured 
village. In an ensuing running fight the captured Indian 
horse herd changed hands so many times that General 
Crook had the remaining ponies killed to prevent their re- 
capture. The destruction of the property of one camp did 
not drive the hostiles to the agencies in submission; if any- 
thing it stiffened their resistance. 


With the spring campaigns inconclusive, Crook pre- 
pared for the summer, The summer campaign of 1876 was 
designed to trap the hostiles between three columns: Gib- 
bon from the west, Terry and Custer from the east, and 
Crook from the south. Crook’s force numbered 1,774 men 
and Terry had 1,873. To raise these columns all posts in 
the Departments of the Platte and Dakota were stripped 
of their garrisons. Crook’s column met Crazy Horse and 
the hostiles on June 17, 1876 in the Battle of Rosebud Creek 
and, although the General claimed a victory when the In- 
dians left the field, he fell back to his base camp to await 
reinforcements. On June 25 at the Little Big Horn, Sitting 
Bull, Crazy Horse, and Black Moon led the same hostiles 
and crushed Custer’s command. Even before the Omaha 
Military Headquarters had heard of Custer’s defeat, the 
Indians at Red Cloud Agency were discussing it. Frank 
Yates, one of the traders at the agency, was a brother of 
the Captain Yates who fell with Custer. When the rumors 
were reported to him he went to Camp Robinson where 
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officers rejected the possibility of such a disaster. They 
telegraphed Omaha but no word had yet reached officers 
there. 


On July 17, 1876, seventeen officers and 346 men of 
the Fifth Cavalry commanded by Col. Wesley Merritt passed 
through Camp Robinson on their way to reinforce Crook. 
They paused long enough to intercept a group of about 
eight hundred Cheyenne Indians who were leaving Red 
Cloud Agency. The Indians claimed to be going on a buf- 
falo hunt, but it was feared that they were attempting to 
join the victorious hostiles. Met by the troops, the Indians 
were forced to return to the agency after a brief skirmish. 
During the fighting Yellow Hand was killed by gunfire and 
the scout “Buffalo Bill” Cody took his scalp in an incident 
which was later much publicized and embellished. 


The great Indian victories brought an end to the Peace 
Policy, and on July 22, 1876 control of the Indian agencies 
was transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
War Department and on June 31 Lt. O. Elting of Camp 
Robinson became the acting agent at Red Cloud Indian 
Agency. In August the officers discovered a serious short- 
age in Indian Department funds and the Army had to loan 
needed supplies for issue to the Indians at the agency. 


Crook’s column remained in the field throughout the 
summer, following the battles of the Rosebud and the Little 
Big Horn. In September, while marching towards the Black 
Hills, Crook found that his supplies were exhausted, and 
his men ate their dying mounts in the famed “Horsemeat 
March.” A small detachment was sent ahead to obtain sup- 
plies. Led by Capt. Anson Mills and including Lieutenant 
Crawford of the Third Cavalry, the advance party discov- 
ered and captured a Sioux camp in the Battle of Slim Buttes, 
obtaining a considerable supply of meat. Additional sup- 
plies were taken by troops from Camp Robinson to meet 
the expedition in the Black Hills. Crook and his staff left 
the troops, came in to Robinson, and went on to Fort Lara- 
mie. On October 23 and 24, 1876 the men of his command 
reached Camp Robinson, where the expedition was dis- 
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banded. The sick and wounded were placed in the post 
hospital, and Contract Surgeon Valentine T. McGillycuddy 
was assigned to duty there. 


Col. Ranald Mackenzie had come to Camp Robinson 
with eight companies of cavalry in August. Mackenzie as- 
sumed the command of the post and the additional troops 
were quartered in three temporary cantonments. One of 
these, Camp Canby, was the original Sioux Expedition cav- 
alry camp. The others were called Camp Custer and Camp 
of the Second Battalion, Fourth Cavalry. In October groups 
of recruits of 85 and 224 men arrived to bring the compa- 
nies up to strength. Colonel Forsyth reported some com- 
panies consisted of nearly two-thirds recruits, owing to re- 
cent discharges of disabled soldiers. 


For the brief period when the men of both Crook’s and 
Mackenzie’s commands were there, Camp Robinson and its 
cantonments were very crowded. General Crook took ad- 
vantage of the temporary presence of the fifty-three com- 
panies of troops at the post to hold a conference with In- 
dian leaders at Red Cloud Agency and in no uncertain terms 
demanded loyal behavior of them. 


Upon the arrival of Mackenzie’s forces, Red Cloud and 
Red Leaf had moved their camps some twenty-five miles 
away from the agency to Chadron Creek. In October, in 
preparation for the coming winter campaign, Colonel Mack- 
enzie sent two battalions of cavalry and the newly arrived 
Pawnee Scout battalion, led by Nebraskans, Frank and Lu- 
ther North, to disarm these bands and to prevent their 
joining the hostiles. Two hundred thirty-nine Indians and 
722 ponies were captured. The friendly Arapaho and Cut- 
Off Sioux were not disarmed. Crook noted that this was 
the first time in the history of Red Cloud Agency that the 
friendly Indians were treated better than the stubborn ones. 


Preparations for the winter campaign were observed 
by a visiting delegation of Japanese army officers at Camp 
Robinson before Crook and Mackenzie moved their forces 
to Fort Fetterman where the campaign would begin. In 
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the meantime General Miles transported fresh troops to the 
northern plains by Missouri River steamboat. Miles fought 
several engagements with Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse. 
Crook sent Mackenzie and the cavalry and Pawnee Scouts on 
ahead of his main column and in late November they routed 
and destroyed Dull Knife’s Cheyenne village, moving re- 
lentlessly to crush the hostiles’ resistance. 


In September 1876, long before the winter victories, 
the successful purchase of the Black Hills was negotiated 
by a new commission headed by George Manypenny. This 
Black Hills treaty was signed at Red Cloud Agency Sep- 
tember 26. The commission met the Indians at each agency 
separately, thus depriving them of the solidarity of num- 
bers. It also took advantage of the fact that the hostiles 
were not present to create confusion. The Indians later 
claimed that the use of whiskey, bribes, threats of loss of 
all rations and false impressions of the terms of the treaty 
were methods employed by the commission, and the validity 
of the treaty was questioned. The treaty of 1868 had pro- 
vided for a specific proportion of signatures to validate fu- 
ture treaties, and in 1876 only forty Indian signatures were 
obtained at Red Cloud, whereas it was later estimated some 
2,267 were needed. However, the Black Hills passed to U. S. 
ownership. 


THE HOSTILES SURRENDER 


The winter successes of the Crook-Mackenzie and Miles 
campaigns foreshadowed the end of the Sioux War. In 
April one thousand Sioux hostiles led by Touch the Clouds 
surrendered at Spotted Tail Agency and Dull Knife brought 
his Cheyenne in to Camp Robinson. The final total of hos- 
tiles who surrendered at Camps Robinson and Sheridan 
reached almost 4,500 people.?! 


21The names of Camp Robinson and Red Cloud Agency, and 
Camp Sheridan and Spotted Tail Agency were frequently employed 
as synonyms because of the proximity of the military posts to the 
respective agencies; hence a group surrendering at Red Cloud Agency 
could also be spoken of as surrendering at Camp Robinson. 
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Emissaries to the hostile camps brought back word 
that Crazy Horse was on the way in and on May 6, 1877 
he and his followers, 889 men, women and children, sur- 
rendered at Camp Robinson. They gave up some 2,000 
ponies, and the 217 men turned in 117 guns and pistols. 
The impressive surrender march of Crazy Horse’s band 
was described by the officer who met the hostiles: 

When the Sioux Chief Crazy Horse came in and sur- 
rendered in 1877, he formed all of his warriors in line, in ad- 
vance of the women and children; then, in front of this line, 
also mounted, he had some ten of his headmen; and then in 
front of these he rode alone. I had been sent with Indian 
scouts to meet him. He sent me word requesting a similar 
formation on our part, and asked that I should ride on in 
advance alone. Then we were to dismount and first shake 
hands, while seated on the ground, that the peace might be 
solid. After all this had been done his headmen came up, 
the peacepipe was produced, and we solemnly smoked. One 
of his headmen put a scalp-jacket and war-bonnet on me, 
and presented me the pipe with which peace had been 
made.22 


What to do with the surrendering hostiles was a prob- 
lem. Crazy Horse and some of the other warriors were en- 
rolled as scouts, and a grand review was held for General 
Crook. Nevertheless, in General Sheridan’s opinion these 
hostiles should be given the same treatment as troublesome 
Kiowa and Cheyenne warriors who had been imprisoned at 
Fort Marion, near St. Augustine, Florida, following previous 
campaigns. 


Too, Crazy Horse acted in a manner which aroused 
suspicion on the part of the military authorities at Camp 
Robinson. The soldiers described his attitude as sullen and 
restless despite his expressed desire to live peacefully. Some 
chiefs of the agency bands also found his increasing popu- 
larity among their followers a threat to their positions. 


Indian opposition to Crazy Horse was intensified after 
a council with seventy leaders was held at Red Cloud Agency 
on July 27, 1877. General Crook sent word that the Indians 
were free to go on the forty day buffalo hunt he had prom- 


22 W. P. Clark, The Indian Sign Language (Philadelphia, 1885), 
p. 296. 
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ised them, and they in turn were to give their word to 
return to the agency after the hunt. A delegation to Wash- 
ington, D. C. was also discussed. A feast was a usual part 
of such an important meeting, and when Young Man Afraid 
of His Horses suggested that the feast be held at the camp 
of Crazy Horse and Little Big Man no one objected, but Red 
Cloud and his followers left the council room. Later that 
night the Red Cloud faction voiced their objections .. feast- 
ing at Crazy Horse’s camp to Agent Irwin. They said Crazy 
Horse was unreconstructed, tricky, unfaithful and waiting 
for his chance to escape from the agency. Because the 
possibility that the hostiles would flee, rejoin Sitting Bull 
in Canada, and begin the war anew was not a pleasant pros- 
pect, the buffalo hunt was cancelled as a precautionary 
measure. 


Crazy Horse had continued to speak in favor of the 
new northern agency for his people once promised by Gen- 
eral Crook. This was contrary to the 1877 government plan 
to move the agencies to the Missouri River where supplies 
could be more economically delivered by river boat, an ar- 
rangement favored by army officers. 


Crazy Horse further alienated the Army, now involved 
in a new Indian campaign, this time the outbreak of Chief 
Joseph and the Nez Perce tribe. Efforts were made to ob- 
tain Indian scouts for the new campaign from among the 
former hostiles at Red Cloud Agency. At first Crazy Horse 
opposed their enlistment on the grounds that they would 
be used to fight Sitting Bull and their Sioux friends rather 
than Chief Joseph’s people. Finally Crazy Horse consented 
to fight the Nez Perce but Frank Grouard, acting as inter- 
preter, made an error in translation and reported that Crazy 
Horse said he would fight until not a white man was left. 
Whether this error was an honest mistake or a deliberate 
one,”* the mistranslation reinforced the rumors that Crazy 


23 Before becoming a scout for the army Grouard had lived for 
several years in the camps of the hostiles Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse. His later action in leading soldiers in the campaigns was 
unfavorable to his former friends. It has been suggested that he 
therefore had reason to fear Crazy Horse. 
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Horse planned to murder Crook and other officers and that 
he planned to go on the warpath again. General Crook di- 
rected that the famed warrior be apprehended and “sent 
out of harms way.’’** 


A cavalry battalion from Camp Robinson and a large 
party of Indians (including Crazy Horse’s personal enemy, 
No Water, with whom he had had a squabble over a woman) 
rode to Crazy Horse’s camp nearby to arrest him. They 
succeeded in capturing many of his band, but Crazy Horse 
escaped and fled to Spotted Tail Agency, seeking refuge in 
the camp of his friend Touch the Clouds. His arrival caused 
considerable excitement in that camp, but loyal Brules in- 
terceded and restored order. Touch the Clouds and about 
300 warriors then escorted Crazy Horse towards Camp Sher- 
idan. Halfway there they were met by Lt. J. M. Lee, acting 
agent at Spotted Tail Agency, two other officials, and an 
interpreter. Just as this group reached the post parade 
ground Chief Spotted Tail arrived with an equally large 
number of his Brule warriors. This support for the small 
Camp Sheridan garrison turned the balance in their favor. 
With Spotted Tail backing the Americans, Crazy Horse ap- 
parently realized his position was not a strong one. 


The crowd finally was dispersed and Lee and a few 
others had a conference with Crazy Horse who explained 
his desire to transfer to the Spotted Tail Agency. An at 
tempt was made by interpreter Louis Bordeaux to correct 
Grouard’s mistranslation of Crazy Horse’s statement about 
fighting the Nez Perce. Lieutenant Lee and Major Burke 
assured Crazy Horse that he would not be harmed. In re- 
sponse to Lee’s persuasion Crazy Horse agreed to return to 
Camp Robinson the next day on condition that he be al- 
lowed to explain how he had been misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted and that he wanted peace, not trouble. By this 
time, however, most officers, particularly those at Camp 
Robinson, completely distrusted him. 


24General Crook to Gen. E. D. Townsend, Adjutant General, 
September 5, 1877, NARS, RG 94. 
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On their arrival at Camp Robinson, the post com- 
mander, Colonel Bradley, refused to hold a council with 
Crazy Horse despite Lee’s efforts to arrange one. Bradley’s 
orders gave him no alternative except to imprison Crazy 
Horse, and an effort was made to put him in the guard- 
house. When he saw the cells inside Crazy Horse drew a 
knife and attempted to free himself but he was bayoneted 
by one of the guards during the struggle. Little Big Man 
was injured while trying to restrain Crazy Horse. Both 
friendly and hostile Indians were in the excited crowd of 
witnesses, and the friendly Indians prevented Crazy Horse’s 
friends from firing at the guard. When another attempt 
to put the mortally wounded warrior into the guardhouse 
was made, the Indians seemed so close to an outbreak that 
Colonel Bradley reluctantly agreed to Surgeon McGilly- 
cuddy’s suggested compromise and Crazy Horse was taken 
next door to the adjutant’s office where he died shortly 
before midnight on September 5, 1877.*° 


Great excitement developed among the Indians around 
Camp Robinson as a result of the killing of Crazy Horse 
and serious trouble was threatened, but the efforts of In- 
dian leaders prevented a violent outbreak. In a report of 
the incident Lt. W. P. Clarke listed the Arapaho, Black Coal 
and Sharp Nose, and the Sioux leaders Red Cloud, Young 
Man Afraid of His Horses, American Horse, Yellow Bear, 
Little Big Man, Big Road, No Water, Three Bears, and No 
Flesh as the men who prevented an outbreak by controlling 
their people. That so important a man as Crazy Horse could 
be killed in such a way without any more serious conse- 
quences than a few days uproar was an indication that the 
war with the Sioux was about over. 


After Crazy Horse was killed the plan to relocate Red 
Cloud Agency on the Missouri River went ahead rapidly. 
On October 25, 1877 the move was begun, with troops from 
Camp Robinson escorting the Red Cloud Indians and those 


25 The death of Crazy Horse is a complex event and both eye- 
witness descriptions and reconstructions of it vary in detail. This 
account is a brief summary rather than an analysis. 
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from Camp Sheridan escorting the Spotted Tail Indians and 
the hostiles of the late Crazy Horse’s camp. Although seem- 
ingly subdued, the hostiles still managed to embarrass the 
soldiers. Before the two columns had proceeded very far 
the northern Indians broke away from the Spotted Tail 
column and joined the Red Cloud group. Then they broke 
away from that column, and, carrying Crazy Horse’s bones, 
fled north to join Sitting Bull in Canada, pausing on the 
way to raid in the Black Hills and along the Bismarck stage 
line. The first report was that some 1,700 Indians had es- 
caped, but a recheck cut the figure to 800. 


The soldiers from Camp Robinson who escorted the 
Indians built and formed the garrison of a military post at 
New Red Cloud Agency,”* but the new location was used 
for only a short time. The Oglala refused to go to the new 
agency site and set up their camp seventy-five miles away. 
In 1878 the government gave up the Missouri River plan 
and the agency was moved west again to become the present 
Pine Ridge Agency about fifty miles northeast of Fort Rob- 
inson in South Dakota. 


GARRISON LIFE 


Camp Robinson was renamed Fort Robinson in January 
1878. It remained an important post and its garrison was 
called upon in several Indian emergencies after the death 
of Crazy Horse. 


Garrison life was normal at the post, with the officers’ 
families joining them as soon as quarters were available. 
The first women to come to live at Camp Robinson in the 
winter of 1874-1875 were the wives of Capt. W. H. Jordan, 
the post commander, and Lt. J. M. Lee, both Ninth Infantry 
officers. 


Social activities included picnics, walks to the nearby 


26 In the fall of 1877 New Red Cloud Agency was located on the 
Missouri River in Dakota Territory at the mouth of Yellow Medicine 
Creek. 
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buttes, long horseback rides, visits to Indian camps and 
dances, and fossil hunting in the nearby Bad Lands. Com- 
pany dances were held with some regularity and social call 
ing was an important part of the daily routine of officers 
and their ladies. Not all of the women were well impressed 
by the post. When Surgeon Valentine T. McGillycuddy’s 
wife joined him at Camp Robinson on December 13, 1876 
she noted in her diary: “Commenced enjoying the camp. 
Finished.”** Mrs. McGillycuddy later tempered this first 
judgment of the post with diary entries that indicate her 
enjoyment of horseback rides and social calls by such not- 
ables as General Crook. Surgeon McGillycuddy’s wife even 
went along with her husband and a detachment of troops 
on an extended stay in the Black Hills in 1877. 


The officers often entertained prominent Indian chiefs 
like Spotted Tail and Red Cloud, inviting such leaders to 
join them for lunch. Lt. John G. Bourke, General Crook’s 
aide, spent hours learning Indian languages from his native 
friends. Bourke once had an amusing contest with the 
Cheyenne medicine man High Wolf. Lieutenant Bourke 
used an old static electricity generator to deliver a shock 
to Indians he tempted to reach into a pail of water. The 
trap was baited with coins. In imitation of songs sung by 
Indian medicine men, Bourke sang “Pat Malloy” while op- 
erating the generator and acquired a reputation for having 
powerful “medicine.” A challenge match was arranged to 
test the relative powers of Bourke and High Wolf. There 
was a liberal prize and side bets by spectators. High Wolf 
received such a strong electrical charge on his first at- 
tempt that he fell and damaged Bourke’s machine. He 
shrewdly demanded a second chance and won the contest. 


Despite the efforts of the post surgeon, medical care 
was sometimes inadequate to cope with the hazards of the 


27 Notebook kept by Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, M.D., while a mem- 
ber of the Yellowstone and Big Horn Expedition May 26 to Decem- 
ber 13, 1876 and notes kept by his wife Fanny at Camp Robinson 
December 13, 1876-February 22, 1877 and with the army on an ex- 
pedition t6 the Black Hills, February 23-April 11, 1877, typed copy, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. See entry for December 13, 1876. 
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frontier; an August whooping cough epidemic in 1876 
claimed the lives of two children at Camp Robinson and 
was much more severe in the nearby Indian camps. The 
post surgeon noted in his medical history that “among the 
remedies employed vaccination has seemed to be very serv- 
iceable.’’** 


Some deaths at Fort Robinson were due to disease or 
natural causes, while others were the result of violence. ‘The 
first burial at Camp Robinson, on July 3, 1875, was that of 
Pvt. James Brogan, Company A, Ninth Infantry, who died 
of “congestion of the brain.” Several victims of gunfights 
were also buried in the post cemetery. In 1876 “California 
Joe” (Moses Milner), a civilian hired as a scout for the 
Mackenzie expedition, was shot and killed by Tom New- 
comb. The killing was the result of the scout’s efforts to 
publicly blame Newcomb for a murder he himself had prob- 
ably committed. Sgt. Frank Owens, Ninth Infantry, killed 
Pvt. Eugene Carlton of his company while at a ranch near- 
by, and Surgeon McGillycuddy was unable to save the life 
of a Sergeant Casey mortally wounded by a trooper at Camp 
Canby. 


The main center of entertainment for the men of the 
garrison was the post trader’s store and saloon. When the 
Sioux Expedition first established Camp Robinson, Mr. John 
T. Collins, post trader at Fort Laramie, was appointed act- 
ing trader by the expedition commander Col. John Smith. 
Later Major Paddock became post trader at Camp Robinson 
and held the position until the 1890’s. In efforts to control 
the results of drinking sprees which accounted for most of 
the courtmartial offenses, the post trader at Camp Robin- 
son was required to keep a list of men buying drinks. En- 
listed men were allowed only two drinks a day and those 
were to be three hours apart. Unauthorized sources of 
whiskey and entertainment, available just off the military 
reservation, made enforcement of this rule difficult. Holi- 
days were marked by excesses among officers as well as 


28 “Record of the Medical History of Post,” op. cit. 
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enlisted men; Mrs. McGillycuddy’s diary records, in connec- 
tion with the New Year period in 1876, “Outfit all drunk.”” 


Standards of discipline changed with commanding of- 
ficers. When he became post commander at Camp Robinson 
Colonel Mackenzie directed that the officers’ billiard room 
in the post trader’s store would be closed and no cards or 
billiards would be played on Sundays. Court-martials of en- 
listed men were frequent and punishment sometimes went 
beyond simple hard labor. One thirty day sentence provided 
that for twelve days the prisoner was to “stand on a barrel 
from reveille to retreat allowing one half hour for each 
meal.” Some sentences were for relatively minor infrac- 
tions. At Camp Sheridan a musician was court-martialed 
for disobeying an order relative to the key in which he 
played “First Call.’*° Men of the garrison worked six days 
a week, their routine beginning and ending with the rising 
and setting sun. On Sunday morning there was a full dress 
parade and inspection.” 








29 McGillicuddy, op. cit., entry for December 28-31, 1876. 

30 General Orders No. 23, March 24, 1877, Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska Selected Post Orders, 1874-97, NARS, RG 98. General Orders 
No. 43, December 29, 1874, Camp Sheridan, Nebraska Orders, 1874- 
1881, NARS. 

81 General Orders No. 16, Fort Robinson, Nebraska, January 24, 
1888 give this routine: 

I. Hereafter the calls of this post will be sounded as follows: 


First Call....... 15 minutes before sunrise 
er 10 minutes before sunrise 
Reveille and Assembly............ Sunrise 
Breakfast Call. ..Immediately after reveille 
tc G kn p46 Rete a ee he awe aad owe 7:30 A.M. 
Ts <4 iss cbasinr dois edeeawadnces 7:45 A.M. 
Guard Mounting...Assembly of Trumpeters 9:00 A.M. 
Guard Mounting....... Assembly of Details 9:05 A.M. 
Geared Biowmting............ Adjutants Call 9:10 A.M. 
School Call (for childrem)................. 9:00 A.M. 
Drill Call Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 9:30 A.M. 
aaa aie g SEA n kage PoRine a a8 8 6 os 9:45 A.M. 
ee ccc ke deere eee eed ees . 10:30 A.M. 
EE SE PID sn 5 vce ccnecsecceess .. 11:45 A.M. 
i _rre rarer 11:45 A.M. 
Seal ies heii bebasecdcae ane « 12:00 M 
Fatigue and School Call 

(School call for children)............. 1:00 P.M. 
EE 6 cao. s wiy's 003s. Sd b,0 9 6-050 we az 
Recall from Drill Pedes gery yeas aaay st 3:00 P.M. 
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Beef and bread, supplemented by wild game and vege- 
tables grown by the soldiers in company gardens, were the 
main items of diet, although the issued foods included pork, 
bacon, flour, cornmeal, beans, peas, rice, hominy, coffee, 
sugar, vinegar, salt and pepper. Beef was often eaten twice 
a day; steak for breakfast and roast for lunch, with the 
evening meal consisting of pancakes or stewed dried apples. 
Both officers and men could purchase additional foods at 
the post commissary which carried canned tomatoes, rais- 
ins, hams and other items. In addition to post trader Pad- 
dock’s store at Camp Robinson, Clay Dear’s store at Camp 
Canby and J. W. Dear’s at Red Cloud Agency were sources 
of delicacies. Mrs. McGillycuddy describes her efforts to 
obtain oysters from these suppliers. 


A major problem of the Army during the Indian Wars 
was desertion. Some men enlisted merely to obtain shelter 
for the winter or transportation to the West and others 
became dissatisfied with the rigors of Army life. In con- 
trast were the enlisted men who devoted their lives to the 
service and formed the noncommissioned core of the Army. 
Sergeants and corporals often had to back up their com- 
mands with more than their chevrons when dealing with 


Water Call (which shall be recall for 


cavalry from fatigue)............... 3:30 P.M. 
ES TRS See Se a Oe ne 3:45 P.M. 
ae a eee eer ee 5:00 P.M. 
Retreat First Call. .5 minutes before sunset 
Fe Sunset 
- ¢ ( is se oe 8:45 P.M. 
naire So gli 4p Kw ed ae ee s'e 8:55 P.M. 
PE PI ic ccd ve caducbbedeecda 9:00 P.M. 
SE brik tna th ose Gua ddaweet aeeni ns eae. 9:30 P.M. 
Dress Parade....15 minutes before sunset 


Dress Parade, Assembly 
5 minutes after sunset 
School Call for Soldiers 


(Saturday and Sunday excepted)...... 7:00 P.M. 
School Call for Officers 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday... 1:00 P.M. 


School Call for non-com Officers 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday.... 10:45 A.M. 


Sunday Morning Inspection............... 9:00 A.M. 
Sunday Morning Assembly................ 9:00 A.M. 
Signal Instruction. .Wednesday from 2:30 to 3:30 P.M. 
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unruly members of the ranks. One sergeant of the guard 
at Fort Robinson so stoutly enforced his commands that 
the recalcitrant private died of a fractured skull.** The ser- 
geant’s action was vindicated by a court inquiry. 


The officers were an experienced group and devoted 
to an Army career. Many had risen, like Guy V. Henry, to 
the rank of general during the Civil War, only to revert to 
their regular rank when the Army was reduced to its 
“peacetime” Indian War size of about 25,000 men. Others 
came “up from the ranks,” as Emmet Crawford who fought 
through the War between the States as an enlisted man 
and noncom and was then commissioned. John G. Bourke 
graduated from West Point after serving through the Civil 
War as a private. 


Promotion was slow in the small army of the Indian 
War period. It was not at all unusual to spend a decade or 
more as a lieutenant, and an equal period faced a new cap- 
tain before he could hope to become a field officer. The 
families of officers and enlisted men alike shared the rig- 
ors and isolation of frontier service. The years of cam- 
paigning against hostile Indians required a devotion to duty 
of the highest order. 


CRUSHING THE LAST INDIAN RESISTANCE 


In August 1877 Dull Knife and the Northern Cheyenne 
who had surrendered at Camp Robinson were taken to In- 
dian Territory. During the next twelve months they suf- 
fered greatly from lack of food and from diseases to which 
they had no natural immunity. The Cheyenne had reluc- 
tantly accepted removal to Indian Territory on a trial basis, 
but when they requested permission to return north it was 
refused in spite of their hardships. On September 9, 1878 


32 Telegram, Lt. Biddle to Assistant Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of the Platte, October 16, 1891, NARS, RG 98. Artificer Cor- 
nelius Donovan died of a fractured skull inflicted by Sergeant of the 
Guard Jackson. 
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(Sketch, Harper's Weekly, November 13, 1875) 


Red Cloud Agency, Nebraska—Distributing Goods 


Sketch, Harper's Weekly, May 13, 1876) 











Above—Officer’s Quarters, Constructed in 1874 


Now converted to tourist cabins, these units are the only 

extant buildings from the original post of the 1870's. The 

original adobe brick construction has been covered with 
frame. 


Below—Log Barracks, Constructed circa 1883 








(Photo, 1875) 
Above—Red Cloud, famous Oglala Sioux Chief 


Below—Little Big Man, Sioux 

















Above—Woman’'s Dress, Sioux, in the Uniform of a U. S. 
Army Scout 


Below—He Dog, Oglala Sioux 








Above—Baptiste Garnier (Little Bat), Half-Breed Scout, and 
His Family at Fort Robinson. Little Bat is third from the left 


Below—Camp of Young Man Afraid of His Horses, Oglala 
Sioux Leader 
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Above—Gen. George Crook During Campaign of 1876-1877 





Below—Capt. Emmet Crawford 














Above—Officer’s Quarters, Constructed in 1887 


Note the original adobe brick construction exposed in the 
front wall 


Below—Officer’s Quarters, Constructed in 189] 
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Above—I Troop, Tenth Cavalry, Behind Adobe Barracks 
Constructed in 1887. The aor hospital and annex con- 
structed 1901 are at far left 


Below—Headquarters Building, constructed in 1905, now 
the Fort Robinson Museum, Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Flagstaff in foreground was constructed in 1890 














Above—Captain Thomsen on Dakota 
Fort Robinson U. S. Army Equestrian Team, June to September 


1935 


Below—Training Dogs at Fort Robinson, 1943 





(Photo, courtesy U. S. Army) 
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they took matters into their own hands when, led by Dull 
Knife and Little Wolf, they began their almost unbeliev- 
able march back to their northern homeland. Their bid for 
freedom is one of the epics of the frontier. 


Leaving their tipis standing, the Cheyenne slipped 
away from the troops guarding them near Fort Reno and 
proceeded to fight their way across Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, pursued by thousands of infantry and cavalry 
soldiers. The Indians fought several sharp skirmishes with 
the troops and managed to elude capture, breaking through 
lines of intercepting troops along the Kansas Pacific and 
the Union Pacific Railroads. General Crook ordered General 
Bradley at Fort Robinson to form a third line of defense. 
Along with soldiers from Camp Sheridan and other posts 
the Fort Robinson garrison patrolled the sandhills area of 
Nebraska. Finally a group of 149 men, women and children 
led by Dull Knife were met and taken into custody by Cap- 
tain Johnson’s Company from Fort Robinson. 


The Cheyenne had planned to seek refuge among their 
Sioux friends at Red Cloud Agency, not knowing that it had 
been relocated. They did not want to go to Fort Robinson, 
but when additional troops and artillery were brought up 
the Cheyenne were convinced that resistance was useless. 


The Indians were taken to the post and imprisoned in 
the log cavalry barracks at the southeast corner of the pa- 
rade ground. From their capture in October 1878 until 
January 1879 the Indians lived at the Fort. Little Wolf 
and the remaining Cheyenne stayed nearby for some time, 
then completed their escape to the northern Plains. That 
group did not surrender for several more months. 


The Cheyenne held at Fort Robinson were told that 
they would have to return to Indian Territory to live on 
the reservation there. Dull Knife, speaking for his people, 
said they had returned to their homeland and that they 
would be killed there rather than return south. In January 
efforts were made to starve them into submission, and a 
few of the men were taken prisoner during conferences. 
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The Indians decided to try to escape. On the night of 
January 9, 1879 the Cheyenne Outbreak began. Using the 
few guns they had managed to hide when they were dis- 
armed and imprisoned the previous October, the warriors 
opened fire on the soldiers guarding their barracks prison. 
The guards were killed or wounded, and their arms and 
ammunition captured by the Cheyenne. While the women 
and children fled towards the river the men fought a stiff 
delaying action against the hastily aroused garrison. Troops 
sleeping in nearby barracks went into action in the bitter 
cold clad only in their underclothing, engaging the fleeing 
Indians until the cavalry could mount and ride to the scene. 
Many Cheyenne fell between the parade ground and the 
sawmill by the river, but some escaped to the hills behind 
the post. 


The Fort Robinson soldiers spent the next two weeks 
pursuing the Cheyenne in the rough butte country west of 
the post. Each day their quarry eluded capture. Both the 
Cheyenne and the soldiers suffered additional casualties in 
these encounters. On January 22 the last of the Indians 
were killed or captured. 


About sixty-four Cheyenne died in the outbreak and 
many others were wounded before being captured. Eleven 
soldiers were killed and ten wounded along with the Sioux 
Indian scout, Woman’s Dress. In the medical history Post 
Surgeon E. B. Mosely wrote: 


During this whole period the fighting was of the most 
desperate character being from a hand to hand struggle up 
to a range almost always inside of fifty yards. The great 
proportion of fatal wounds is remarkable and their concen- 
tration on the trunk of the body shows a deliberation and 
skill in handling the improved breech-loading arms with 
which they were liberally supplied, a fact which explains 
why this particular tribe enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best warriors on the Plains. The conduct of the white troops 
is worthy of the greatest praise. Taken by surprise the first 
night, they rallied in the most prompt manner and followed 
the flying enemy even barefooted in the deep snow with 
thermometer at 10° F. until ordered back by their officers. 


In the final charge the men advanced under a heavy 
and fatal fire to the edge of the hole in which the enemy 
were hidden and in a few minutes of short work finished the 
affair. 
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By an unfortunate fatality a large number of the killed 
were of the very best and most respected men of the com- 
mand.33 


In terms of the number of casualties and intensity of 
the fighting the Cheyenne Outbreak can be regarded as one 
of the major battles of the Indian Wars.** Many of the 
Cheyenne had been fighting for, rather than against, the 
Army only two years before. “Among these Indians,” wrote 
General Crook “were some of the bravest and most efficient 
of the auxiliaries who have acted under General Mackenzie 
and myself in the campaign against the hostile Sioux in 
1876 and 1877, and I still preserve a grateful remembrance 
of their distinguished services of which the government 
seems to have forgotten.”** 


When the Indians were removed from northwestern 
Nebraska, ranchers moved in and established big cattle 
ranches in the desirable lands by 1878. The Graham, Bron- 
son and Newman ranches were some of the first established, 
but their uncontested hold on the free range was of rela- 
tively short duration. 


The Freemont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad 
which reached Fort Robinson in 1886 stimulated settlement. 
So many homesteaders followed the railroad that the post 
commander at Fort Robinson was forced to carefully mark 
the boundaries of the military wood reserve to prevent its 
settlement. Rancher-homesteader conflicts developed, but 
the presence of Fort Robinson was a big factor in prevent- 
ing a large scale range war. The Fort was also a source 
of assistance to the settlers. For example, “Old Jules” San- 
doz was treated in the post hospital by the Surgeon, Walter 
Reed. The town of Crawford was founded at the boundary 


88 “Record of the Medical History of Post,” op. cit. 

8¢ This brief summary of the Cheyenne Outbreak is not detailed: 
there are numerous longer descriptions and eyewitness accounts. 

85 Martin F. Schmitt, ed., General George Crook, His Autobiog- 
raphy (Norman, Okla., 1946), p. 226. 
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of the Fort Robinson reservation and profited from military 
business.** 


A typical “wild-west” town, Crawford and its enter- 
tainment facilities caused many a headache for the post 
commander who was forced to cancel the practice of allow- 
ing the cavalrymen to have “mounted” passes during off- 
duty hours. One Ninth Cavalryman was sentenced to a year 
at hard labor for riding his horse into a Crawford saloon 
during a “frolic.” Another killed one of the town’s law 
officers in a gunfight. During one eighteen month period 
three soldiers from the post, one a holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, were murdered in the vicinity. All 
three crimes went unpunished.** 


The arrival of the railroad at Fort Robinson not only 
brought settlers to the area but it brought about the end 
of a famous military post, Fort Laramie. Fort Robinson 
was easier to supply by rail and it was closer to the Sioux 
reservation at Pine Ridge, South Dakota. The expansion 
of Fort Robinson began in 1887 and Fort Laramie was ulti- 
mately abandoned in 1890. The expansion of Fort Robinson 
resulted in a change in its function and it became a regi- 
mental headquarters cavalry post. 


Actually the summer of 1885 saw the beginning of this 
change at Fort Robinson, when the first elements of the 
Ninth Cavalry arrived to garrison the post. The Ninth was 
one of the Army’s two all-Negro cavalry regiments.** The 
men of the Ninth continued the routine tasks of repairing 


86 Crawford was named for Capt. Emmet Crawford, Third Cav- 
alry, who played a prominent role in the history of Fort Robinson. 
He was killed in Mexico in January 1886 while pursuing hostile 
Apache Indians. 

87 Col. Edward Hatch to Adjutant General, U. S. Army, April 20, 
1888; Lt. A. R. Egbert to the Coroner of Dawes County, Chadron, 
Nebr., August 31, 1886; Endorsement, Proceedings of a Board of 
Survey, September 23, 1886; Major A. S. Burt to the Hon. Judge 
Dandy, U. S. Circuit Court, Omaha, Nebr., January 4, 1888; Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska, Selected Letters Sent, 1884-1900, NARS, RG 98. 

88 Veteran white officers commanded the Ninth and Tenth Cav- 
alry regiments. Both regiments served at Fort Robinson, the Ninth 
during the 1880’s and 1890’s and the Tenth in the early 1900’s. Both 
regiments won renown during the Indian Wars. 
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telegraph lines, patrolling the area, and pursuing stage- 
coach and train robbers as well as carrying out their usual 
military training. 


In August 1889 a Camp of Instruction was held at Fort 
Robinson. This event attracted a great deal of attention 
because it involved the assembly at the post of all troops 
in the Department of the Platte. The vast encampment 
was organized by General Brooke under the direction of 
General Crook, then commanding the Military Division of 
the Missouri. Training for the 102 officers and 2,155 en- 
listed men began on August 20 and lasted for one month. 
The fifty-eight participating companies came from eleven 
different posts in the Department and consisted of the Ninth 
Cavalry, the Fifth Artillery and the Second, Seventh, 
Eighth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Twenty-first Infantry 
regiments. The soldiers lived in a tent camp about a mile 
from the main post at Fort Robinson, their temporary quar- 
ters being named Camp George Crook. 


The expansion of Fort Robinson proved to be timely, 
for 1890-91 brought new Indian troubles and field service 
for the garrison. Discouraged by reservation life and hop- 
ing to bring back their old nomadic ways by supernatural 
methods, the Sioux took up the Ghost Dance. Ghost Danc- 
ers wore cloth shirts which they believed gave them super- 
natural protection against bullets, and during the course of 
their dancing they fell in trances and had visions of the 
spirit world in which they often talked to long dead rela- 
tives. Indian agents and civilians nearby became concerned 
lest the Indian wars begin again. 


In October 1890 the post commander Colonel Tilford 
informed the Indian agent at Pine Ridge, Dr. D. F. Royer, 
that if troops were needed they would be sent from Fort 
Robinson, but the Colonel suggested that the Indians should 
be allowed to dance as long as they harmed no one. A simi- 
lar opinion was held by the post scout, Little Bat, who be- 
lieved that the Ghost Dance would eventually die out if 
left alone. 
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By November Agent Royer was even more apprehen- 
sive about the Ghost Dance and came to Fort Robinson for 
a conference. In view of the mounting concern, the Ninth 
Cavalry was given orders to leave, by railroad, for Pine 
Ridge on November 19. While in the field in connection 
with the Ghost Dance troubles the Ninth Cavalry was un- 
der the command of Major Guy V. Henry, the same officer 
who, as a company commander in the Third Cavalry, had 
figured prominently in the history of Camp Robinson dur- 
ing the Indian War days. 


Fort Robinson served as a stop en route for recruits 
sent to join their various regiments in the field at Pine 
Ridge. Carbines and other supplies were also forwarded 
from the post when needed. 


The Ghost Dance troubles culminated in the Battle of 
Wounded Knee on December 29, 1890. Casualties in this 
battle were quite heavy, both among the troopers of the 
Seventh Cavalry and the Indian men, women and children 
of Big Foot’s band. Fort Robinson’s post scout, Little Bat, 
acted as an interpreter and helped to disarm the Indians 
when the well known battle began. 


Under Major Henry’s leadership the Ninth Cavalry 
made several long forced marches at the height of the trou- 
bles and although they did not see action in the battle of 
Wounded Knee they did fight a skirmish a few days later 
when, in classic movie style, they arrived on the scene in 
time to save elements of another regiment which were sur- 
rounded and under attack. The Ghost Dance trouble was 
the last bloody chapter in the wars with the Sioux. 


FORT ROBINSON SINCE 1890 


After the Battle of Wounded Knee the Ghost Dance 
trouble ended, and garrison life at Fort Robinson settled 
back to training, garden tending, and policing the post, 
with few breaks in the routine. 
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In 1892 the Ninth Cavalry, accompanied by post scouts 
Little Bat Garnier, Woman’s Dress, Yankton Charlie, White 
Antelope, and Joe Mosseau, spent the months from June 
until October in the field at Camp Bettens, Wyoming. 


In 1897 an interesting report on recent minor tactical 
maneuvers at Fort Robinson was submitted. It described 
the mounting of Lt. M. A. Batson and two enlisted men on 
high wheel Columbia bicycles and the results of a rugged 
test of their ability to keep pace with mounted troops in 
the field. The bicycle-mounted men had “great difficulty” 
in keeping up with cavalry in rough terrain but over rolling 
ground were able to outdistance the horsemen. However, 
the report concluded that day in and day out the bicycle 
men would not be able to perform as required. One of the 
Columbia wheels was wrecked during the test. Lt. Batson 
later used another of the bicycles to good effect while map- 
ping parts of the military reservation. Despite its humorous 
aspect, this test foreshadowed the eventual replacement of 
cavalry by mechanized troops.** 


The war with Spain brought orders on April 16, 1898 
for the Ninth Cavalry to move to Chicamauga Park, 
Georgia; it later went to Cuba and then on to the Philippine 
Islands. In a flurry of activity Fort Robinson was stripped, 
not only of troops, but of artillery and other needed war 
material, and the garrison was reduced to a minimum. 


After the war the Tenth, Eighth, and Twelfth Cavalry 
regiments, in that order, followed the Ninth as the Fort 
Robinson garrison. On December 16, 1900, Little Bat Gar- 
nier, the post scout who had served the Army so well since 
1876, was shot and killed by a barkeeper in Crawford. He 
was buried in the post cemetery at Fort Robinson.* 


In 1906 Fort Robinson was once again involved in In- 


39 Col. D. Perry to Adjutant General, Department of the Platte, 
Omaha, Nebraska, April 2, 1897, NARS, RG 98. 

40 All graves in the post cemetery were removed to Fort Mc- 
Pherson National Cemetery, Nebraska, when the Army turned the 
post over to the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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dian trouble. Col. J. A. Augur, regimental commander of 
the Tenth Cavalry, had to order troops from the garrison 
to take the field when three hundred Ute Indians fled their 
reservation in an effort to relocate themselves in the Big 
Horn country of Montana. The Fort Robinson troops inter- 
cepted the Ute and escorted them to Fort Meade, South 
Dakota. 


During World War I activity at Fort Robinson was 
reduced. A Signal Corps Training Center was planned for 
the Fort, but the war ended before it could be established. 


After the war, in 1919, the post became a Quarter- 
master Remount Depot. It eventually developed into the 
world’s largest remount station, with thousands of horses 
and mules. At the Remount Depot horses were received, 
conditioned, and issued to Army units and civilian breeders. 
Some breeding of horses was also carried on at the post as 
a breeder’s demonstration as well as to prove certain stal- 
lions. Many famous race horses were at the depot after 
their racing careers ended and the 1936 U. S. Olympic 
Equestrian team trained at the Fort Robinson Remount 
Depot. 


Officers of the Remount service belonged to the Soldier 
Creek Hunt Club and hunted coyotes with their pack of 
Welch, English and French stag hounds. The men of the 
post during this period were proud of their extensive swine 
and dairy herds and flocks of poultry maintained to add 
variety to their regular rations, just as the troops of the 
garrison during the Indian wars raised much of their own 
food. 


The Fourth Field Artillery battalion joined the Re- 
mount Service at Fort Robinson from 1928 until 1932. The 
artillery men made extensive tests of pack artillery organ- 
ization and equipment such as the Phillips pack saddle. One 
such test was a five hundred mile march to the Black Hills 


and return, during which they hauled a mountain howitzer 


to the top of Harney Peak. 


In World War II Fort Robinson’s remount activities 
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were continued and expanded, and thousands of horses and 
mules were conditioned for military service. The post made 
other contributions to the war effort as well. The Fort 
Robinson War Dog Reception and Training Center was ac- 
tivated on October 3, 1942, and on March 15, 1943 a Pris- 
oner of War Camp was added. 


There were kennels for 2,000 dogs and over 6,000 ca- 
nine patients were treated in the special dog hospital be- 
fore the installation was closed in September 1946. War 
dogs were trained for several types of duty, including sen- 
try, trail, tactical, sledge, pack and hospital service. The 
internment camp had space for 3,000 German prisoners of 
war. Only one prisoner escaped from the camp, and he was 
recaptured in York, Nebraska. 


BUILDING FORT ROBINSON 


Several building periods can be identified in the devel- 
opment of Fort Robinson. The following description of the 
old post was written when it was under construction in 
1874. 


The camp is 160 yards square. Officers’ quarters are 
on the north, infantry barracks on the east and west and 
cavalry barracks, guard house and storehouse on the south 
sides. The barracks are built of logs, in panels of 15 feet 
each. For the infantry they are two in number, each 150 by 
24 feet by 9 feet high to the eaves, divided in the center to 
accommodate two companies. They have a shed extension 
at the rear, 12 feet wide, the length of the building, parti- 
tioned off for mess-rooms, kitchens and wash rooms. The 
cavalry barrack is built in the same way, but only 90 feet 
long, for the accomodation of one company with mess-room 
and kitchen like the others. These buildings are unceiled, 
have shingle roofs, log walls, window sashes and are floored. 
One building 142 by 24 feet, 8% feet to eaves, and from 
eaves to ridge 7% feet, is built of logs, with shingle roof, 
and divided into twelve sets of two rooms each, and occupied 
as quarters for married soldiers and laundresses. 


The officer’s quarters are to be all alike, six sets being 
authorized each 38 feet long by 32 feet wide and 10 feet 
high, one for the commanding officer and five for company 
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officers, They have stone foundations,+1 walls of adobe 
[bricks] and are to be ceiled by boards and plastered. In 
each building there are to be four rooms, 15 feet square, with 
a central hall, four feet wide. The dining rooms and kitchens 
in the rear are to be made of lumber.42 


The warehouses, stables, and other buildings of the 
early post were constructed of logs, log slabs, or boards. 
The first post hospital, a log building, was not completed 
until November 1875, tents and dugouts being used to house 
the sick and the post surgeon until that time. In addition 
to the military buildings there was a post trader’s residence 
and store-saloon, and next to it a small log building housing 
a photographer’s studio. 


The beginning of the new decade in the 1880’s saw 
some expansion of the post with the construction of another 
log barracks, an adobe barracks for the band, and a resi- 
dence for the band leader. The replacement of the log hos- 
pital by a concrete structure and other additions were all 
made before 1886. The 1887 expansion of Fort Robinson, 
connected with projected reduction of Fort Laramie, took 
place on a newly established parade ground, northwest of 
the original one, along the north side of which was con- 
structed a series of duplex adobe brick officers’ quarters, 
six in number. On the opposite side, adobe brick barracks 
were built, and beyond them new frame cavalry stables. 
The post commander, Col. Edward Hatch, wanted to use 
fired brick for the new quarters but was overruled despite 
the equality of cost and the superior quality of fired brick. 
Only a year later a forty hour storm caused the unprotected 
walls of some of the adobe houses to collapse. However, 
once repaired, they proved durable and are still in use today. 


In the early 1890’s Fort Robinson was further expanded 


41 When Capt. Anson Mills directed construction of new buildings 
at Camp Sheridan in 1875 Spotted Tail told him he knew troops were 
to be permanently stationed at his agency because “when they put 
rocks under their houses they are going to stay,” (Anson Mills, My 
Story (Washington, 1918], p. 163.) 

42“Camp Robinson, Nebraska,” Report on the Hygiene of the 
United States Army (Washington, 1875), Surgeon-General’s Office, 
Circular No. 8, pp. 366-367. 
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with the construction of additional officers’ quarters in 
1891, and the following year more storehouses and a much 
needed replacement for the old guardhouse were added. New 
gun sheds, quartermaster stables, wheelwright and black- 
smith shops also were built in the 1890's. 


During this period there were so many families of 
Ninth Cavalrymen at the post that the old log barracks 
buildings as well as the original laundresses’ quarters were 
being used as dwellings for enlisted men’s families. Some 
new quarters for noncommissioned officers’ families were 
also in use by this time, and the original 1874 officers’ 
adobes eventually became noncom quarters. 


Construction and improvement continued in the early 
1900’s with the 1904 addition of a post gymnasium, and in 
1905 a frame headquarters building was built. Today the 
headquarters structure is the Fort Robinson Museum, a 
branch of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


In 1901 a brick hospital building was erected, and the 
old concrete structure became the Post Exchange. Before 
the hospital was even completed the surgeon asked for an 
additional wing, which was immediately added, as well as 
a large annex at the rear to accomodate the increasing gar- 
rison. Brick buildings built in 1906-1912 included stables, 
stable guard quarters, blacksmith shops, fire station, bak- 
ery, company barracks buildings, bachelor officers’ quarters 
and officers’ residences. At one time an elaborate plan to 
convert the entire post to the new brick style was drawn 
up but was never carried out. Needless to say, along with 
construction came the destruction of old and outmoded 
buildings which were replaced. The only remnants of the 
original post of the 1870’s standing today are the six adobe 
officers’ quarters. 


In 1927 the Remount Service began new major con- 
struction, building several elaborate horse stables. All build- 
ings were repaired and several recreational facilities were 
built by the CCC during the 1930’s. Expansion during World 
War II included a large number of temporary buildings for 
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use by the War Dog Training Center and the Prisoner of 
War Camp. 


The temporary buildings were sold as surplus and re- 
moved after the war, and more unused residences and other 
buildings were torn down in 1956. There remains today an 
example of each major building period at the post, although 
some types of structures and materials used are no longer 
to be seen. 


FORT ROBINSON TODAY 


World War II marked the end of extensive use of 
horses in military service. Fort Robinson was declared sur- 
plus by the War Department and turned over to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. On April 29, 1949, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U.S.D.A., in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, established the Fort Robinson Beef 
Cattle Research Station. Major research emphasis is on 
beef breeding investigations. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture also operates a 
Soil Conservation Training Center at Fort Robinson, which 
trains Soil Conservation Service men from the Great Plains 
states. 


The University of Nebraska Department of Geology 
and State Museum have used the post as a base for paleon- 
tological field parties, and the Museum plans a branch Nat- 
ural History Museum at a future date. 


The Nebraska State Game, Forestation, and Parks Com- 
mission operates the Fort Robinson Park Facility at the 


post. 
The Fort Robinson Museum, a branch of the Nebraska 


State Historical Society Museum, was first opened to the 
public on June 3, 1956. 
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1874-1912 


r] 
This plan shows major buildings constructed in the period 1874-1912. 
Buildings built after that date are not shown. Buildings shown in black 
are still standing, those in outline are no longer in existence. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER 
ON THE UPPER MISSOURI TO 1865 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


HEN the United States purchased the vast empire 
known as Louisiana Territory from France in 1803, 
it removed the danger of a foreign power on the 

west. The nation acquired in this transaction, however, a 
number of Indian tribes, some of which it found necessary 
to pacify. Others would require protection. 


The various Indian groups inhabiting the Upper Mis- 
souri, which was considered by contemporary explorers 
and traders as beginning at the mouth of the Platte, were 
a heterogeneous lot. In the vicinity of present-day Bellevue 
were the Oto and Missouri; above present Omaha was the 
Indian tribe by the same name. Near the mouth of the 
Niobrara River were the Ponca. These tribes lived a part 
of the year in earthlodge villages and earned their living 
partially by farming and supplemented it by hunting. With 
the exception of the sedentary Arikara who lived in several 
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villages near the mouth of the Grand River, various roving 
Sioux bands, such as the Yankton, Santee, Brule, Oglala, 
Yanktonai, Hunkpapa, Sans Arc, Blackfeet, Two Kettle 
and Miniconjou, inhabited most of present South Dakota 
and the southern half of North Dakota. Above the site of 
Bismarck were their hereditary enemies, the Mandan and 
Hidatsa (Gros Ventre of the Missouri, also called Mini- 
taree), both of whom were peacefully disposed toward the 
whites and, like the Oto and Omaha, were sedentary in 
character. In the vicinity of the mouth of the Yellowstone 
were the Assiniboin. Still farther up the Missouri were 
the Gros Ventre (Atsina) and Blackfeet, the last of whom 
proved to be for many years a formidable foe of the Ameri- 
cans. These last three tribes, like the Sioux, were nomadic 
and lived principally by hunting the buffalo. 


Years before, the white man had learned how to deal 
most effectively with the aborigines. In common with its 
earlier practices the government found one of the best ways 
of purchasing the friendship of the Indians was by gifts 
of tobacco, beads, paints, bright colored cloths and “gew- 
gaws.” No expedition went into the Indian country and 
no important treaty council was held with the red man 
without an ample supply of presents. The government 
from the earliest time also followed consistently the policy 
of bringing chiefs to the nation’s capital to impress upon 
them the numerical and mechanical strength of the whites 
and the futility of resistance. The nation was to continue 
to follow these patterns for much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.* 


The ink was scarcely dry on the treaty ceding the 
Louisiana Territory to the Americans when the govern- 
ment took initial steps to cultivate the friendship of the 
Upper Missouri tribes. Prior to Capt. Meriwether Lewis’ 
embarking on his historic journey in 1804 up the Missouri 


1 Katherine C. Turner, Red Men Calling on the Great White 
Father (Norman, 1951), passim; Verna A. Elefson, “Indian Agencies 
on the Upper Missouri to 1850” (M.A. thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1927), passim. 
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en route to the Pacific Coast, President Jefferson instructed 
him to treat the Indians he encountered “in the most 
friendly and conciliatory manner in which their own con- 
duct will admit ;’” also, “If a few of their influential chiefs, 
within a reasonable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such 
a visit with them.” The President also supplied the ex- 
plorers with a liberal amount of tobacco, medals for the 
chiefs and “fofarrow” suitable for presents to the various 
bands they might meet.* In July 1804 President Jefferson 
appointed Pierre Chouteau, prominent St. Louis fur trader, 
as Agent of Indian Affairs for Upper Louisiana.’ 


During the first decade and a half following the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Indian unrest was particularly strong in the 
old Northwest. For many years the British traders had 
united the Indians along the northern borders of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan against the Americans. When 
the War of 1812 broke out, practically all of these tribes 
joined the British. The end of the war found these tribes 
strongly aligned to the English traders and unfriendly to- 
ward the Americans. 


In the same period the American fur traders found 
themselves unable to penetrate the Upper Missouri regions. 
The tribes were little affected by the war, but the powerful 
Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies continued to push 
into present North Dakota and Montana. The Missouri Fur 
Company, under the leadership of Manuel Lisa, tried in 
vain to establish trading posts on the upper portions of the 
river. Opposition of the Blackfeet, together with the im- 
pending War of 1812, forced the company to withdraw its 
posts down the Missouri. The Arikara attacked the traders 
several times. Other tribes might prove friendly or hostile 
to the traders according to circumstances over which the 
latter had no control. In 1813 the hostilities of the Sioux 


mand of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893), I, xxix-xxx. 

8Clarence E. Carter, ed. and comp., Territorial Papers of the 
United States: The Territory of Louisiana-Missouri 1803-1806 (Wash- 
ington, 1948), XIII, 31-33. 
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and Arikara forced Lisa to abandon Fort Manuel, near the 
South and North Dakota line. During the war, Lisa con- 
centrated his activities in the vicinity of Council Bluff, 
near present Fort Calhoun, Nebraska, where he built Fort 
Lisa. 


The government took early action to counteract British 
influence and strengthen its friendship among the Indian 
tribes along the Upper Missouri. In 1807 William Clark 
was made brigadier general of the militia and also Indian 
Agent for Missouri Territory. Many of the chiefs made 
periodic visits to St. Louis to see him. In 1814 the gov- 
ernment appointed Manuel Lisa “agent for the Tribes on 
the Missouri above the Kanzie.” Late the following year, 
William Clark, who in 1813 had been appointed governor 
of Missouri Territory, wrote the Secretary of War that he 
had earlier sent Lisa with some merchandise to the Sioux, 
Pawnee and Omaha with the view of strengthening the 
government’s friendship with those tribes. Clark com- 
mented, “he [Lisa] succeeded to my expectations and has 
produced valuable changes in the disposition of those 
tribes.’’* 


Following the war, the government took additional 
steps to prevent attacks along its western and northern 
frontiers by establishing a line of posts from the Great 
Lakes to Arkansas. To thwart the British traders on the 
Red River of the North, the War Department in 1818 
planned to establish a permanent garrison at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone and at the Mandan villages. An expe- 
dition was sent out in that year which wintered on Cow 
Island north of Leavenworth. In March Col. Henry Atkin- 
son was placed in command with orders to establish two 
posts on the Missouri, one at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
the other at the Mandan villages. In September 1819 the 
first detachment of the Yellowstone Expedition, numbering 
1,100 men, arrived at Council Bluff and began the erection 


#Clarence E. Carter, ed. and comp., Territorial Papers of the 
United States: Louisiana-Missouri Territory 1815-1821 (Washington, 
1951), XV, 95-96. 
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of Camp Missouri. Fearful of incurring Indian hostility, 
the House of Representatives refused further appropria- 
tions for the expedition. Consequently, in 1820 the Secre- 
tary of War ordered Atkinson not to go beyond Council 
Bluffs. In the same year the Army began the construction 
of Fort Atkinson and abandoned Cantonment Missouri.° 


In March 1819 the Secretary of War ordered Benjamin 
O’Fallon, the newly-appointed Indian Agent on the Mis- 
souri, to precede the military expedition “in order to pre- 
pare the Indians for it, by a representation of our pacific 
views, and by a judicious distribution of presents.’ The 
Secretary authorized O’Fallon to purchase “goods suitable 
for presents, not exceeding $5,000.” Apparently the latter 
established his agency at Camp Missouri about the time 
the army post was established. Late in 1819 Secretary 
Calhoun appointed John Dougherty, who had been a fur 
trader for a number of years on the Upper Missouri, as 
subagent at Council Bluffs.*® 


O’Fallon served as Indian Agent until 1827, and his 
tenure was both eventful and uneasy. The Arikara, near 
the mouth of Grand River, who had earlier caused the 
traders considerable anxiety, continued to be troublesome. 
Early in 1823 a party of some ninety fur traders under 
Gen. William Ashley were treacherously set upon by that 
tribe; twelve men were killed and eleven wounded. When 
O’Fallon learned of the incident, he called upon Col. Henry 
Leavenworth, commandant of Fort Atkinson, for assistance. 
As a result Leavenworth set out within a few days with a 
military expedition, numbering 220 men, joined by 120 
trappers and four to five hundred Sioux allies. The com- 


5 Henry Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846 
(Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 1-48; Edgar Bruce Wesley, Guarding the 
Frontier: A Study of Frontier Defense from 1815-1825 (Minneapolis, 
1935), pp. 1-15; Sally A. Johnson, “Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,” 
Nebraska History, XXXVII (June 1956), 121-133. 

6 Territorial Papers, XV, 520-521. 
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bined party attacked the Arikara villages and forced the 
Indians to sue for peace.’ 


Still several of the Indian tribes, including the Arikara, 
continued to prey upon fur traders. In 1825 Brigadier Gen- 
eral Atkinson, accompanied by O’Fallon, set out with a 
military expedition of some 475 infantry and mounted 
troops to impress the tribes on the Upper Missouri with 
the power of the United States. The expedition reached a 
point above the mouth of the Yellowstone and returned. 
Twelve treaties of friendship were signed in that year by 
O’Fallon and Atkinson with the various Upper Missouri 
tribes. The Arikara, nevertheless, continued to attack fur 
traders and white trappers. The Mandan subagent wrote 
in 1830, “The number of whites killed by the Aricaras in 
the last seven Years amount to about thirty which fact I 
think make it apparent that nothing but a good and sound 
flogging can or will put a stop to their Murders and rob- 
beries and insure a safe passage through their Country to 
our Traders or, the Agent of the Government... .’* 


Meanwhile a number of administrative changes had 
taken place in the governing of the Indians on the Upper 
Missouri. In 1822 Congress created the superintendency 
of St. Louis “for all the Indian country not within the 
bounds of any state or territory west of the Mississippi 
River.” The President appointed William Clark, who had 
served earlier as agent and from 1813 to 1820 as governor 
of Missouri Territory and ex-officio superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, to fill the position. Clark served as superin- 
tendent until his death in September 1838. In 1824 the 


7 South Dakota Historical Collections, I, 212-241; Hiram M. Chit- 
tenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1936), 
I, 267-268; II, 584-602. 

8 Russell Reid and Clell C. Gannon, eds., “Journal of the Atkinson- 
O’Fallon Expedition,” North Dakota Historical Quarterly, IV (Octo- 
ber 1929), 5-56; Charles J. Kappler, comp. and ed., Indian Affairs: 
Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, 225-246; B. O’Fallon to 
Gen. H. Atkinson, July 7, 1824; William Clark to Secretary of War, 
November 16, 1830, Ms, St. Louis Superintendency (SLS), Records 
of Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), National Archives (NA); J. F. A. 
Sanford to William Clark, October 20, 1830, William Clark Papers, 
Ms, Kansas State Historical Society (KSHS). 
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War Department authorized O’Fallon to appoint two sub- 
agents “to be stationed as high up the Missouri as might 
be consistent with their personal securities.” O’Fallon ap- 
pointed Peter Wilson as subagent at Fort Clark among 
the Mandans. Wilson died two years later and was suc- 
ceeded by John F. A. Sanford, who served until 1834. The 
other subagency was first at Fort Lookout, near the Big 
Bend of the Missouri. Later it was at the mouth of the 
Vermillion River. In the early 1840’s the subagency, and 
later the Upper Missouri Agency, which took over the 
jurisdiction of the tribes on the Missouri above the Omaha, 
was at or in the vicinity of Fort Pierre. George H. Ken- 
nerly was the first subagent.® Poor health forced O’Fallon 
to resign as agent effective March 1, 1827. Dougherty suc- 
ceeded him in the same year. 


In 1827 the Army abandoned Fort Atkinson and with- 
drew down the river to establish Cantonment (later Fort) 
Leavenworth, located on the west bank of the Missouri 
near the mouth of the Little Platte. Dougherty, claiming 
that the presence of the military was necessary to enforce 
the laws, protect government property, and effectively con- 
trol the Indians,*® requested permission to remove the 





® Annie Heloise Abel, Chardon’s Journal at Fort Clark (Pierre, 
1932), pp. xxxviii-xxxix; Chester L. Guthrie and Leo L. Gerald, 
“Upper Missouri Agency: An Account of Indian Administration on 
the Frontier,” The Pacific Historical Review, X (March 1941), 47-56; 
Laurence Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs: Its History, 
Activities, and Organization (Baltimore, 1927), p. 28; William Clark 
to Secretary of War, November 15, 1829, William Clark Papers; 
Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Harly Western Travels, 1748-1846, XXII, 
Part 1, Maximilian, Prince of Wied’s Travels in the Interior of North 
America, 1832-1834 (Cleveland, 1906), 303; Joshua Pilcher to Gen. 
William Clark, July 1, 1835, February 3, 1838, September 5, 1838, 
NA; D. D. Mitchell to Andrew Drips, October 6, 1842, William Clark 
Papers; Andrew S. Hughes succeeded Kennerly in 1828. Jonathan L. 
Bean replaced Hughes in the following year. (Andrew S. Hughes to 
Secretary of War, April 13, 1828; Dougherty to Secretary of War, 
May 18, 1829, NA.) 

10 At that time practically all of the Indian agencies were located 
near or contiguous to military posts. For the work of the Army in 
assisting the Indian agent enforce the laws, etc., see Francis Paul 
Prucha, Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army 
in the Development of the Northwest, 1815-1860 (Madison, 1953), pp. 
84-91; Wesley, op. cit., pp. 16-30. 
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agency to Cantonment Leavenworth. Superintendent Clark 
complied with the agent’s request with the stipulation that 
the agency be returned to Council Bluff by the end of 1828. 
As the end of 1828 approached, however, Dougherty failed 
to take steps to move the agency back up the Missouri. In 
spite of Clark’s repeated insistence for him to return the 
agency to or near its original location, Dougherty continued 
to maintain his official headquarters at Fort Leavenworth." 


The problems confronting Dougherty as agent were 
similar to those of other administrators of Indian affairs 
along the western frontiers. Most of these problems were 
directly or indirectly the result of the inroad of the whites. 
Starvation, disease, and liquor always seemed to follow the 
coming of the white man. Dougherty wrote in 1830: 


. .. I can only say that, the Kansas, Ioways, Omohaws, 
Otoes and the Yankton bands of Sioux, from the diminuation 
of the game in their country, starve almost half the year— 
and are very badly clad—The other tribes, who reside higher 
up the river and near the mountains, in the buffalo country 
live plentifully and are well clothed.12 


It was not until the supply of buffalo and other game be- 
gan to decline to a marked degree among the Sioux and 
other tribes farther up the river, as the result of white 
penetration, during the 1850’s, 1860’s, and 1870’s, that 
these tribes became troublesome. 


11 Dougherty to Clark, August 20, 1827; Clark to Dougherty, Au- 
gust 25, 1827; Dougherty to Secretary of War, July 4, 1829; Clark to 
Secretary of War, November 15, 1829, NA; Clark to Secretary of War, 
April 12, 1830, December 7, 1831, William Clark Papers; Joshua 
Pilcher to Clark (n.d.); Clark to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
January 8, 1835; Pilcher to Commissioner, June 12, 1839, NA; Guthrie 
and Gerald, loc. cit. 

The name, “Indian Agency at Belle Vue, Upper Mo.”, according 
to the official correspondence of the agency consulted by the writer, 
was first used June 30, 1832. Apparently, in accordance with the 
treaty of Prairie du Chien, July 15, 1831, blacksmith shops were es- 
tablished in 1832 at the trading post for the Omaha and Oto. (See 
Vol. XXI, William Clark Papers; Thwaites, op. cit., 266; John T. 
Irving, Jr., Indian Sketches (London, 1835], I, 184.) 

12 Deugherty to Col. T. L. McKenney, January 30, 1830, Ms, John 
Dougherty Papers, Missouri Historical Society (MHS); see also 
Dougherty to Secretary of War, June 28, 1827, NA. 
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During the 1820’s and 1830’s, the Upper Missouri 
Agency and the subagencies under its jurisdiction, in com- 
mon with the general practice, endeavored to keep the good 
will of the Indians by gifts. In 1828 Dougherty distributed 
presents, valued at about $1,960, to the Pawnee, Oto, 
Omaha, and Iowa tribes. In 1830 and 1831, Sanford, of 
the Upper Missouri Subagency at the Mandan villages, 
made a distribution of goods valued at $700 and $480 re- 
spectively to the Mandan, Chippewa, Hidatsa, Blackfeet, 
Assiniboin, and other tribes.'* 


In the 1830’s the government distributed annuities to 
the Oto, Missouri, Omaha and the Santee and Yankton 
Sioux in accordance with the Treaty of Prairie du Chien. 
It also supplied these tribes with blacksmiths and agricul- 
tural tools. By the treaty signed with the Oto in 1833, the 
government provided that tribe with a corn mill, two farm- 
ers to instruct them in agriculture, and a school teacher." 


Most of the agents attributed the pauperism and deg- 
radation of the Indians to the uncontrolled liquor traffic 
among the various tribes. By the early 1830’s most of the 
Indians had become addicted to its use. Superintendent 
Clark described the evils from it in 1831: 


. .. it is well known that not an Indian could be found 
among a thousand who would not (after a first drink) sell 
his horse, his gun, or his last blanket, for another drink, 
—or even commit a murder to gratify their passion for 
spirits. . . .15 


Although it had always been unlawful to sell or trade 
liquor to the Indians, the Office of Indian Affairs, in 1828, 
had authorized Clark to issue traders permits to take 


13 Vol. XXI, William Clark Papers. The presents included to- 
bacco, gunpowder, lead, gun flints, scalping knives, fire steels, awls, 
vermillion, rings, gun worms, looking glasses, combs, tin kettles, 
Indian hoes, hawk bells, handkerchiefs, calico, half axes, gartering, 
black silk handkerchiefs, German glasses, tinsel, buttons, needles, 
thread, binding, scarlet, butcher knives, horse bells, makinaw blank- 
ets, stroud, flannel, brass nails, fishhooks, and percussion caps. 

14 Kappler, op. cit., II, 305-310, 400-401. 
15 William Clark to Secretary of War, December 3, 1831, William 
Clark Papers, KSHS. 
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whisky for their boatmen to the amount of a gill a day 
to each but none of this was to be given to the red man. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these prohibitions, liquor somehow 
got to the Indians. J. L. Bean, Upper Missouri subagent, 
located at Fort Lookout, wrote Dougherty in 1831: 

Liquor flows as freely here as the Missouri, if we might 
judge from the number of drunken Indians, yet no one gives 
them a drop, or at least, no proof can be had... If it was 
possible for you to imagine half the human misery which I 
have witnessed, in consequence of the free use of this article 
you would use utmost influence in having it stopped. If I 
can place any confidence in the word of half Breed’s and 
Indians, 2200 Packs of Buffaloe Robes have been purchased 
this year for whiskey at from 24 to 32 dollars per Gallon 
besides Beaver, Horses &c.16 


The conditions among the Oto and Omaha tribes were little 
better. 


In 1832 the government took additional steps to stop 
the liquor traffic. In July Congress enacted legislation 
making the introduction of intoxicating liquors of any kind 
in the Indian country unlawful and provided severe pen- 
alties for offenders. In compliance with orders received 
from the War Department, the commanding officer of Fort 
Leavenworth proceeded to search all boats destined for the 
Upper Missouri and confiscated all liquor found aboard 
them. Dougherty apparently received similar instructions, 
since he confiscated all liquors found in the trading estab- 
lishments at Council Bluff and Bellevue."’ 


Liquor continued to flow freely at the American Fur 
Company fur trading houses on the upper river. The fac- 
tors of the various company posts complained that, without 
whisky and alcohol, they had difficulty in competing with 
companies opposing them, known as the “opposition.” Un- 


16 Dougherty to Secretary of War, July 1, 1827; T. L. McKenney 
to Clark, January 10, 1828; Dougherty to Clark, November 10, 1831; 
Clark to Secretary of War, December 3, 1831, William Clark Papers; 
Irving, op. cit., I, 129-135. 

17 J. Freeman to William Clark, October 10, December 8, 1832; 
Dougherty to Clark, November 12, 1832; Elliott Coues, ed., Forty 
Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri: The Personal Narrative 
of Charles Larpenteur (New York, 1898), I, 57-58. 
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able to ship liquor by boat to its establishment at Fort 
Union, the company smuggled a still through and proceeded 
to manufacture its own whiskey. When this information 
reached Washington, the company almost lost its license 
to trade.** 


The American Fur Company, which had a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the fur trade on the Missouri, was generally able 
to nullify all efforts of the Indian Service to prevent the 
liquor traffic. Through its representatives in Washington, 
such as Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, the Company 
wielded a powerful influence in the administration of In- 
dian affairs throughout the region. This is very evident 
from the number of Indian Service employees on the Upper 
Missouri during the 1830’s and 1840’s who were promi- 
nently identified at one time or another in the affairs of 
the American Fur Company.’ In several instances, the 
Upper Missouri agents and subagents were stationed in 
American Fur Company posts. The government’s gifts 
and annuities to the Indians were often distributed there, 
so the red man was unable to make any distinction be- 
tween the presents from the government and those from 
the Company. Men such as Dougherty, Bean, and William 


18 Bernard DeVoto, Across the Wide Missouri (Cambridge, 1947), 
pp. 119-122; K. McKenzie to Pilcher, December 16, 1833, McKenzie 
to Ramsey Crooks, December 16, 1883, Fort Union Letter Book, 1832.- 
1835, MHS. 

19 These included: John F. A. Sanford, Upper Missouri Sub- 
agent, 1826-1834 (Sanford in 1832 married the daughter of Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr., one of the principal owners of the Company); Joshua 
Pilcher, Upper Missouri Subagent and Agent, 1835-1838, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, St. Louis, 1839-1841; D. D. Mitchell, Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, St. Louis, 1841 intermittently until 1852; 
Andrew Drips, Upper Missouri Agent, 1842-1846. 

The influence which the American Fur Company exerted in the 
choice of the St. Louis superintendent is indicated in the excerpt 
from a letter from Ramsey Crooks to Pierre Chouteau, Jr., both of 
whom were prominent officials in the company, June 27, 1841: 

I am truly sorry there remains no chance of reinstating 

Major [Joshua] Pilcher [at that time St. Louis Superin- 

tendent]; but since that is impracticable you have gained 

an important point in excluding [John] Dougherty ... If 

you can make [D.D.] Mitchell more industrious he might 

fill the station. ... 

Mitchell received the appointment. (Ms, Chouteau Collection, MHS.) 
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N. Fulkerson, the Mandan subagent from 1834-1838, who 
were not controlled by the company, were relatively inef- 
fective in curtailing the traders. 


Companies and individual traders competing with the 
American Fur Company, such as William Ashley and others, 
continued to agitate in Congress for stricter enforcement 
of the liquor laws and curbing the power of the Company. 
However, these also violated the liquor laws as flagrantly, 
if not more so, than the Company. Charles Larpenteur, 
Missouri River fur trader, wrote that Milton Sublette, who 
headed an opposition company in the early 1830’s was al- 
ways able to smuggle through all the liquor he wanted for 
the Indian trade.” 


The daily life of the Indian agents and their employees 
was apparently little different from that of the military 
and the fur traders. Dougherty complained in 1830 that, 
since his appointment three years earlier, he had lived in 
“a small unhewn log cabin and even at the mercy of mili- 
tary, many of whom look upon me as an intruder.”*! Maxi- 
milian, Prince of Wied, who made his well-publicized trip 
up the Missouri in 1833, described the Oto and Omaha 
agency as follows: 


Belle Vue, Mr. Dougherty’s post, is agreeably situated. 
The direction of the river is north-west. Below, on the bank, 
there are some huts, and on the top the buildings of the 
agents, where a subagent, Major Beauchamp, a blacksmith, 
and some servants of the company, all lived with their fami- 
lies, who attended to the plantations and affairs of the com- 
pany. These men were mostly married to women of the 
tribes of the Otos and Omahas; all, on our landing immedi- 
ately came on board... . Their children had dark brown 
hair, and agreeable features.22 


Bean, however, at the Sioux Subagency, lived in a 
stockaded post at Fort Lookout. The fort was sandwiched 
between an American Fur Company post and an opposition 





20 Abel, op. cit., xxxviii-xliii; Coues, loc. cit. 

21 Dougherty to —., February 1, 1830, John Dougherty Pa- 
pers, MHS. 

22 Thwaites, op. cit., I, 266. 
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post belonging to Sublette and Campbell. Maximilian 
wrote: 
Sioux Agency, or, as it is now usually called, Fort Look- 
out, is a square, of about sixty paces, surrounded by pickets 
twenty or thirty feet high, made of squared trunks of trees, 


placed close to each other, within which the dwellings are 
built close to the palisades.23 


During the early and middle 1830’s the government 
did little toward the betterment of its wards under the 
supervision of the Sioux and Mandan subagencies. In ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Prairie du Chien, it main- 
tained a blacksmith at the Sioux subagency for the benefit 
of the Santee and Yankton Sioux. It also, in accordance 
with the treaty, distributed four hundred dollars’ worth of 
agricultural instruments and annuities, valued at three 
thousand dollars, to the two tribes. Sanford, located farther 
up the river, was more interested in advancing the cause 
of the American Fur Company than that of his wards and 
made periodical visits with Kenneth McKenzie of the Com- 
pany, to the Mandan and the tribes farther up the Missouri. 
Bean during the winter of 1830-1831 and Sanford in the 
following winter, took deputations of chiefs to Washington 
to visit the Great White Father. In 1834, Sanford resigned 
and William Fulkerson, brother-in-law of William Ashley, 
succeeded him. Although Fulkerson appears to have had 
the interest of the Indians at heart, he felt that, on account 
of the opposition of the traders, he was very ineffective as 
a subagent.** 


The lot of the Oto, Omaha, and Pawnee continued to 
become worse. In compliance with treaties signed in 1833, 


23 Ibid., 303. 

24 Abel, op. cit., xxxvii-xxxix; Kappler, op. cit., II, 306-307; Jona- 
than L. Bean to Clark, November 11, 1830, June 28, December 31, 
1831; Clark to Secretary of War, September 3, 1831; Sanford to 
Clark, June —, 1831, William Clark Papers; Clark to Secretary of 
War, June 21, 1830, Sanford to Secretary of War, February 10, 1832; 
Sanford to Clark, October 31, 1834; William H. Fulkerson to Clark, 
March 1, 1838, NA, Kenneth McKenzie to Fulkerson, December 10, 
1835, Fort Union Letter Book, MHS; John C. Ewers, “When the 
Light Shone in Washington,” Montana, The Magazine of Western 
History, Autumn 1956, 2-11. 
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both the Oto and Pawnee surrendered certain lands west 
of the Missouri to the United States. Both agreed to locate 
themselves in convenient agricultural districts. In return, 
the government promised to provide them with farmers 
for several years to teach them agriculture, and supply 
them with stock, agricultural implements, schools, and each 
a corn mill.2° In compliance with their treaty, the Oto 
moved from their village near present Yutan, Nebraska, 
to a point near the agency where the government endeav- 
ored, with some promise of success in the early years, to 
teach them farming. The supply of game continued to 

diminish. The agent described their condition in 1838: 

They [the Oto and Missouri] are well enough supplied 

with bread stuff, but no means, whatever, of procuring a 

mouthful of meat, unless they leave their village and go out 

in a body to the buffalo plains of the Rocky Mountains, 

where they would almost certain lose their horses, and per- 


haps [be] cut off themselves by numerous and hostile tribes 
of that region.2¢ 


The condition of the Omaha and Pawnee was little better. 
The agent’s efforts to improve the lot of these tribes met 
strong resistance from the traders who were continually 
urging the Indians to search for skins and spend their an- 
nuities for liquor.’ 


New arrivals of Indians from the East created new 
difficulties for Dougherty. In 1837 the Potawatomi and 
their subagent arrived on the east bank of the Missouri at 
Traders’ Point, in present Mills County, Iowa, and were 
placed under Dougherty’s jurisdiction.** These were a part 


25 Kappler, op. cit., II, 400-401, 416-418. By the treaty of October 
8, 1833, the Pawnee were promised annuities for twelve years. By 
the Treaty of Prairie du Chien of 1830, both the Omaha and Oto 
were promised annuities for a term of ten years. 

26 Sen. Doc. No. 1, 25th Cong., 3d. Sess., 503-504. 

27 Sen. Doc. No. 1, 25th Cong., 2d Sess., 347-349; Sen. Doc. No. 1, 
25th Cong., 3d Sess., 503-504; Petitions, Chiefs, Oto and Missouri 
Nation, October 8, 1834; Omaha Chiefs, Bellevue to Commissioner, 
October 20, 1834; Dougherty to Clark, November 13, 1834; June 8, 
1836, NA. 

28 In accordance wit! a treaty signed September 26, 1833, western 
Iowa was assigned the Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi. (Kap- 
pler, op. cit., I, 402-410.) 
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of a large tribe which once had considerable land in Indi- 
ana, Michigan, and Illinois. Many of these had been forc- 
ibly removed from their lands in the East. A large number 
were recipients of cash annuities so they were continually 
preyed upon by whisky peddlers and traders.** Drunken- 
ness among them at this time was notorious. This letter, 
describing their condition, from their subagent, Stephen 
Cooper, is quite typical. 
... I arivd hear on yesterday and found the Indians in 
drunkeniss and the country full of whiskey and from what 
I can learn it has been the case ever since they receivd 


there annuity. I understand there was two kild last night 
and two died with drunkiness. . . .3° 


During the winter of 1837-1838 a catastrophe struck 
the Northern Plains Indians which almost exterminated 
several tribes. While smallpox had killed numbers of In- 
dians previously, the epidemic of 1837-1838 was unprece- 
dented. According to Joshua Pilcher, who became agent 
of the newly established Upper Missouri Agency which had 
jurisdiction over the Indians above the Omaha in 1838, the 
disease was transmitted during the summer of 1837 by a 
mulatto on board the American Fur Company steamboat, 
the St. Peters. The mulatto had become afflicted near Fort 
Leavenworth but was kept on board the boat and trans- 
mitted the disease to the various tribes along the Missouri." 
Within a short time, the disease had become a full scale 
epidemic. Fulkerson, the Mandan subagent, wrote in Sep- 
tember : 

It is with regreat I have to communicate to you that 
the small pox has broke out in this country and is sweeping 
all before it—unless it be checked in its mad career I would 
not be surprised if it wiped the Mandan and Rickara Tribes 
of Indians clear from the face of the earth. I also under- 
stand that it has broken out among the Assinnaboine and 


Black feet Indians where it is also causing great havoc 
and distress.32 


29 Grant Foreman, The Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago, 1946), 
100-125; Ruth A. Gallaher, “Indian Agents of Iowa,” Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics, XIV (1916), 571-572; Sen. Doc. No. 1, 25th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 548. 

80 Stephen Cooper to Joshua Pilcher, June 17, 1839, NA 

81 Pilcher to Clark, February 5, 1838, NA. 

32 Fulkerson to Clark, September 20, 1837, NA. 
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Perhaps the best day-by-day account of the spread and the 
high mortality which resulted from the disease is told by 
the fur trader, Francis Chardon, in his diary written at 
Fort Clark during the epidemic.** 


There is no way of determining accurately the toll 
which the epidemic took among the Indians. Pilcher, in 
September 1838, estimated the losses among several tribes 
as follows: 





Sioux 1,200 
Mandan 1,500 
Arikara 1,200 
Hidatsa 1,300 
Assiniboin 3,840 
Blackfeet 8,160 
Total 17,20034 


The heavy losses resulting from the epidemic greatly af- 
fected the balance of power among the Indians. It left the 
Sioux more formidable than ever. On the other hand, the 
epidemic weakened the Mandan, Hidatsa and the Arikara 
to such a degree that these tribes eventually had to band 
together for protection against the Sioux. 


The smallpox had a marked effect on the Indian ad- 
ministration on the Upper Missouri. Complaining that, be- 
cause of the heavy losses from the epidemic, there were not 
enough “souls to answer the object of an agency” and that 
the subagency was of “so little importance as to demand 
its entire abolishment,”’ Fulkerson resigned early in 1838. 
In the same year William Clark died and Pilcher succeeded 
to the St. Louis superintendency. Neither Fulkerson’s nor 


383 Abel, op. cit., passim. 

34 Pilcher to Clark, September 12, 1838, NA. Pilcher wrote: “The 
number of each tribe or band carried off by the small pox, no human 
power can estimate. . . . Most of the Sioux escaped it altogether, and 
I think about 1,200 the greatest number that perished among the 
Sioux of the Missouri—the Mandans are literally annihilated; out 
of about 1,600 persons there remains only from 60 to 80 including 
all ages and sexes—Of the Riccaras about one third perished—-Say 
1200 souls—Of Minitaries, one half 1200 to 1300 persons—Of the 
Assiniboines, one band of 480 lodges were entirely destroyed—they 
would probably average 8 persons to the Lodge—Of the Blackfeet, 
one band of 1020 Lodges were entirely cut off and from some of the 
more remote bands, no information had been received.” 











Major Dougherty’s Post, Bellevue 


From a painting by Charles Bodmer, 1833) 
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Major Benjamin O'Fallon, Indian Agent for the Upper Missouri 


1819 to 1827 


Photo of, portrait, courtesy Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Mo 
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Pilcher’s position was filled and, from the fall of 1838 to 
early in 1842, the entire Upper Missouri above the Omaha 
was without an Indian agent or subagent.*° 


In 1839 Dougherty resigned from the Council Bluff 
agency and Joseph V. Hamilton was appointed to succeed 
him. The Indian Service required him to live at his post, 
so, for the first time, Bellevue had a resident agent. In 
common with many new appointees, Hamilton was very 
critical of his predecessor. He described the agency build- 
ings soon after his arrival there as being “in a shocking 
condition and certainly cannot be inhabited by anything 
else than Rats & bugs.” He complained that “The various 
persons employed by the U. States, among the Indians... 
do not appear to have been doing much if anything for 
some time past.’’** 


Within a few years it became more and more apparent 
that the government’s attempts to make the Indians self- 
supporting farmers were destined to fail at the Council 
Bluff Agency. Because of discontent and jealousy that had 
led to bloodshed, the Oto believed that evil spirits had 
entered their lodges. During a drunken riot in 1841, they 
set fire to the village they had built near the agency and 
burned it to the ground. They also abandoned their farm 
and moved to a new location south of the Platte. Two years 
later the agent described them as being in “a starving con- 
dition.” They had become increasingly bitter toward the 
government and the whites in general because the agent 
endeavored to enforce the liquor laws. In 1843 they fired 
upon an American Fur Company boat and wounded a white 
man. At an open council held with the agent in June that 
year, the Oto charged that “their Great Father had cheated 
them out of all their lands and had given them nothing for 
it, that their agent was a good for nothing.” The agent 
became so fearful for the safety of his family that he 
moved them across the river so they might be under the 





35 Fulkerson to Clark, September 20, 1838; Abel, op. cit., xl. 
36 Pilcher to Joseph V. Hamilton, August 1, 1839; Hamilton to 
Pilcher, August 18, October 4, 1839, William Clark Papers. 
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protection of the military. The situation was so tense that 
when Superintendent David D. Mitchell distributed the 
cash annuities that year, the commanding officer at Fort 
Leavenworth dispatched a company of dragoons to accom- 
pany him.*’ 


The Indian Service had even less success making the 
Omaha self-supporting farmers. The Sioux, who continued 
to make raids on this tribe, drove the Omaha from their 
favorite village near the Missouri some one hundred miles 
above Bellevue. The Omaha then established a new one on 
the Elkhorn River some fifty miles from the agency. The 
Omaha annuities by the Treaty of Prairie du Chien expired 
in 1840. They made some half-hearted but unsuccessful 
attempts to farm. Also, their country was becoming desti- 
tute of game. The agent described the Omaha in 1842 as 
“so reduced in number, and so poor in horses, that their 
hunting trips are attended with but little success.” In the 
winter of 1843-1844, their condition was so bad that parties 
crossed the Missouri and committed depredations, killing 
a number of cattle and hogs belonging to the Potawatomi.** 


The Potawatomi likewise showed lack of initiative in 
adopting the white man’s pattern of earning a livelihood. 
The Council Bluff subagent wrote in 1845: 

A few of them do a little work and make some 
feeble ‘attempts at farming operations, in the white man’s 
way; but the majority prefer an idle, listless life of smoking 
and sleeping, so long as they have anything to eat, or hunt- 
ing and visiting among their better supplied neighbors when 
their larder is empty.» 


The Potawatomi subagents blamed the lack of progress of 
their wards on the continued running of liquor into the 
country by the half-breeds. They also complained of their 
inability to cope with the situation without additional aid 





87 Sen. Doc. No. 1, 27th Cong., 1st. Sess., 437; Miller to Mitchell, 
June 11, 1843; Mitchell to Commissioner, June 23, September 27, 
1843, NA. 

88 Sen. Doc. No. 1, 27th Cong., 3d Sess., 438; House Doc. No. 2, 
28th Cong., 1st. Sess.; Mitchell to Miller, July 1, 1843; Richard S. 
Elliott to Thomas H. Harvey, March 18, 1844, NA. 

39 Sen. Doc., No. 1, 28th Cong. 2d. Sess., 448. 
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from the government. Fighting between the Sioux and 
Potawatomi also created additional difficulties.* 


Early in the 1840’s the government made a superficial 
attempt to enforce the liquor laws more rigorously and 
quell the tribal wars on the Upper Missouri. The Army, 
in 1842, ordered a company of soldiers to the Council Bluffs 
subagency to assist the subagent. The troops established 
Camp Crogan, near the present city of Council Bluffs, and 
proceeded to examine boats passing up the Missouri and 
to confiscate the liquor on board and also that found on 
the Potawatomi reserve.** 


The attempts of the Army to put an end to the liquor 
traffic among the Potawatomi met only with indifferent 
success. The subagent complained that the prosecution of 
the laws in the United States Courts was too involved and 
hence they were impracticable to enforce. The half-breed 
liquor dealers boasted that if they were only to suffer no 
other penalty than confiscation and if they lost half of each 
barrel of whisky, they could still make a good profit in the 
trade.*? 


It is doubtful if the military made more than a feeble 
attempt to curtail the traffic. It was reported in one in- 
stance that a half-breed Indian introduced a saddlebag full 
of liquor near the camp of the dragoons who proceeded to 
confiscate it. When the commander sought the liquor to 
destroy it, he found it had already been consumed by the 
soldiers. Some of the river boats also managed to get liquor 
through the inspection without detection. John Audubon, 
the naturalist, and his party went up the Missouri on an 
American Fur Company boat to Fort Union in 1843. A 


40 House Report No. 2, 27th Cong., 2d Sess., 335; House Doc. 
No. 2, 26th Cong., 2d Sess., 321-322; Sen. Doc. No. 1, 28th Cong., 2d. 
Sess., 448; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
(hereafter abbreviated CIA), 1846-1847, 104-107; Cooper to Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, October 2, 1841. 

41 Adjutant General’s Office to Gen. H. Atkinson, April 19, 1842; 
Mitchell to Miller, June 1, 1842, NA. 

42 Richard W. Cummins to Mitchell, June 14, 1842; Miller to 
Mitchell, July 2, 1842, NA. 
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member of the party explained later how the company 
smuggled its liquor past Camp Crogan by a clever ruse. 
All military attempts to control the liquor traffic at Council 
Bluffs soon ended, however, and a flood on the Missouri 
in the fall of 1843 caused the Army to abandon Camp 
Crogan** permanently. 


At the same time the government made a gesture of 
attempting to enforce the liquor laws more effectively 
farther up the Missouri. In 1842 it re-established the Up- 
per Missouri Agency. Through the influence of D. D. 
Mitchell, the St. Louis superintendent who had been a for- 
mer official, the American Fur Company succeeded in se- 
curing the appointment of Andrew Drips as agent. Drips 
had served as a trader with that fur monopoly for many 
years. The Company’s correspondence on the surface would 
lead one to believe that it was very much interested in 
stopping the liquor trade. The agent made his headquarters 
at the Company’s post at Fort Pierre where he arrived in 
November, and soon wrote to several of the factors of the 
firm’s houses to confiscate all liquor they might find. Drips 
wrote Mitchell the following January, “Since my arrival I 
have not been able to lay my hands on any liquor.” Mitchell, 
in April, expressed his regrets that Drips’ efforts had not 
been more successful. He added, “From the reports brought 
down this spring it would seem there is no lack of whiskey 
in the country.” In July, Drips reported that there was no 
liquor among the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara. Charles 
Larpenteur, who was then at Fort Union in the employ of 
the American Fur Company, wrote years later that when 
Drips visited that post, he first sent his interpreter to let 
the company know he was coming. On his arrival, the 
agent looked in all places except the cellar where there 
were thirty gallons of alcohol. His sleuthing at other Amer- 
ican Fur Company posts must have been of a similar na- 


43 Maria R. Audubon and Elliott Coues, eds., Audubon and His 
Journals (London, 1898), II, 478-480; John Francis McDermott, ed., 
Up the Missouri with Audubon: The Journal of Edward Harris (Nor- 
man, 1951), pp. 59, 183; Charles H. Babbitt, Harly Days at Council 
Bluffs (Washington, 1916), p. 60; Miller to Mitchell, July 2, 1842. 
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ture. By June 1845, however, the agent boasted that since 
his appointment “the illicit trade in whiskey has almost 
disappeared from the Upper Missouri country.” 


An opposition company, however, soon complained of 
Drips’s partiality toward the American Fur Company in 
the performance of his duties. In 1844 F. Cutting, of the 
opposition post at Fort George, accused Drips of being a 
“partner” of the fur monopoly and of making his head- 
quarters at the Company’s post at Fort Pierre. Cutting 
requested “that another agent be sent out to this country 
whose objects it may be to carry out the views of our gov- 
ernment solely, without being influenced by private inter- 
ests being engaged in the Indian trade of this country.” 
Drips disclaimed being a “partner” in the Company and 
asserted that Cutting was inspired by revenge. The agent 
nevertheless was removed in July 1846 and went back to 
his old employment under the sponsorship of the Company. 
The St. Louis Superintendent in 1846 indicated that the 
liquor traffic on the Missouri continued unabated. He com- 
plained that it was impossible for the Upper Missouri agent 
to cope with the problem and recommended that the latter 
be assisted by a body of troops.* 


During the late 1840’s and the 1850’s the Indian Serv- 
ice on the Upper Missouri was forced to turn its major 
attention from the problem of enforcing the laws regarding 
liquor traffic among the Indians to the more immediate one 
of removing those tribes who were in the way of the whites’ 








44 Larpenteur, op. cit., II, 416-417; J. Hartley Crawford to San- 
ford, July 2, 1842; Pierre Chouteau & Co. to Andrew Drips, Septem- 
ber 12, 1842; John Sarpy to Drips, September 15, 1842; Mitchell to 
Drips, October 6, December 31, 1842; Drips to Colin Campbell, No- 
vember 28, 1842; Drips to Antoine Raynolds, December 18, 1842, 
MHS; Mitchell to Drips, October 6, 1842, April 30, July 25, 1843; 
Drips to Mitchell, January 2, 1843; Drips to Thomas H. Harvey, 
April 29, July 6, 1844; n.d.; Drips to the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, June 1, 1845, NA. 

45 Abel, op. cit., xliii, n. 247, pp. 259-263; Larpenteur, op. cit., I, 
417; CIA, 1845, 96; 1846, 77-83; Harvey to Drips, December 26, 1844; 
Drips to Superintendent of Indian Affairs, June 1, 1845; F. Cutting 
to Harvey, September 16, 1844; T. P. Moore to Commissioner, May 
14, 1845, NA. 
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westward advance and pacifying the more hostile tribes. 
In June 1846 it made a treaty with the various Potawatomi 
bands, the Chippewa and Ottawa, whereby these tribes 
agreed to relinquish their lands in Iowa for new lands in 
Kansas. By the end of the following year, they had moved 
from their homes on the east bank of the Missouri to new 
ones farther west.* 


Increased travel over the Oregon Trail during this 
period, resulting from the opening of Oregon Territory to 
settlement and the discovery of gold in California, created 
new difficulties. Additional white hunters aggravated the 
depletion of the game supply, so the Oto, Omaha and Paw- 
nee had to send their hunting parties farther and farther 
west into the territory of the Sioux and other tribes to 
obtain game for their livelihood. Their condition continued 
to degenerate. 


The Sioux became increasingly restive. Pilcher, in 
1838, had written that “no other Indians ever manifested 
a greater friendship for the whites in general, nor more 
respect for the Government than the Sioux.” During the 
next several years that nation became more and more hos- 
tile. In 1844 Drips reported that since the 10th of May 
of that year the Sioux had killed twenty-two white men 
in different places in their territory. The attacks by them 
on the Oto, Omaha, Pawnee and other peaceful tribes also 
increased. The agents continued to complain that they were 
unable to control the traders, stop the liquor traffic, and 
prevent the warring among the different Indian groups. 
They increasingly urged that troops be sent to assist them.*’ 


In 1851 the government attempted to appease the vari- 





46 Kappler, op. cit., II, 557-560; R. Jones to Col. C. Wharton, 
August 27, 1847; T. H. Harvey to Commissioner, October 11, 1847, 
NA. 

47 Sen. Doc. No. 1, 25th Cong., 3d Sess., 498; Sen. Doc. No. 1, 
28th Cong., 2d Sess., 435-439; CIA, 1845, 85-86; 1849, 85-86, 135; 
1850, 40-43; 1851, 94; 1852, 68; 1853, 105-106; Drips to Harvey, n.d.; 
Harvey to Drips, December 26, 1844, William Clark Papers; Jonathan 
L. Bean to Harvey, December 15, 1846; John Miller to Harvey, De- 
cember 15, 1846; Miller to Secretary of War, January 20, 1848, NA. 
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ous Plains tribes. At Fort Laramie it concluded a treaty 
with the Sioux, Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, Assiniboin, 
Blackfoot, Crow, Cheyenne and Arapaho. According to 
this treaty, the United States recognized the tribes’ claims 
to lands within certain specified boundaries. The Indians 
granted the right of the government to establish roads and 
posts in their territories. For this privilege, the latter 
promised them an annuity of $50,000 for ten years and, at 
the discretion of the President, reserved the right to ex- 
tend it for an additional term of five years.“ 


In accordance with this treaty, the Indian Service each 
year dispatched annuities for the various tribes up the 
river by the Upper Missouri agent. The trip of Alfred J. 
Vaughn in 1856 was quite typical. He left St. Louis with 
the annuities June 7 on the Steamer St. Mary. At Fort 
Lookout he met the Yankton Sioux, who had been waiting 
some time for their presents and were in a “destitute con- 
dition” on account of the scarcity of game. From that point, 
he proceeded to Fort Pierre where he met some of the prin- 
cipal men of the Sioux, but most of their people were not 
with them. He left the goods in charge of Fort Pierre and 
went on up the Missouri to Fort Clark where he distributed 
presents to the Arikara and Mandan. The following day 
he arrived at the Gros Ventre (Hidatsa) village near Fort 
Berthold where he was welcomed with “shouting and firing 
of guns.” From this place he proceeded to Fort Union 
where he arrived on July 10. Here he waited for the Assini- 
boin. On the 13th they made their appearance. “As far 
as the eye could reach,” Vaughn wrote, “the prairie was 


48 LeRoy R. Hafen and Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie and the 
Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale, 1938), pp. 177-196. The 
original treaty provided that “in consideration of the treaty stipula- 
tions,” the United States agreed to pay $50,000 for fifty years. How- 
ever, the treaty was ratified by the Senate with an amendment 
changing the annuity in Article 7 from fifty to ten years subject to 
the acceptance by the tribes. Assent of all the tribes except the 
Crow was procured. (Kappler, op. cit., IT, 594-595; See also Harry 
Anderson, “The Controversial Sioux Amendment to the Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1851,” Nebraska History XXXVII [September 1956], 201- 
220.) 
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covered with them; an immense throng of men, women and 
children moving about in all directions.”** 


Having heard nothing from the Crow, who had not 
come for their annuities for three years, the agent set out 
on July 24 with five men and three horses loaded with 
presents to visit them. After traveling for fifteen days, 
the party found the Crow camp where they were met by 
the principal men “with much rejoicing.” In a council with 
the chiefs, Vaughn learned that white men, who had visited 
the Crow country, had warned this tribe if they went to 
Fort Union to get their annuities they would get the small- 
pox and die. As a result, they were afraid to venture to 
that place to obtain their presents. Vaughn wrote that 
since January 1 of that year, in the discharge of his duties, 
he had traveled some 4,800 miles, 2,000 by horseback and 
2,800 by water.*° 


The distribution of annuities was often preluded by 
much feasting and speech-making on the part of both the 
representative of the Indian Bureau and the chiefs. Charles 
Larpenteur described the ceremonies preliminary to the 
delivery of goods to the River Crow and Assiniboin at Fort 
Union in June 1864 by Agent Mahlon Wilkinson. 

Great Speeches and dog feasts were given today by the 

Indians in honor to their Father but their father did not 

partake ... with much desire .. . the taste of the growing 
dog, but still gave them a good feast of Sugar, Coffee and 
bisquit, which appeared to please them well. . . . These great 


Speeches were kept up until twelve o’clock, after which a 
dog feast dance was given to the Squaws of the Fort... .51 


When the actual distribution of presents took place eleven 
days later, at the request of the Crow, Larpenteur recorded 
that the “Indians appeared to be Satisfied but perhaps the 
Soldiers being here might be the cause of everything going 
on So Smooth.”* 


49 CIA, 1856, 78-80. 

50 CIA, 1856, 77-85. 

51 Charles Larpenteur’s Original Journals, Ms., Minnesota His- 
torical Socjety, St. Paul, Book II, 32; the spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization here are those of the author of the journal. 

52 Ibid., II, 36. 
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The delivery of the presents to 250 Mountain Crows, 
who appeared at the fort in September of the following 
year for their accumulated two years’ annuities, however, 
was beset with much difficulty. On the day of the Indians’ 
arrival “a big feast was given.” At sunrise of the follow- 
ing day, when the great council was to be held, a band of 
Assiniboin and Sioux attacked the Crow and apparently 
stole a number of horses from them. Five of the raiding 
party were killed and scalped. The next day, Larpenteur, 
in behalf of the Great White Father, distributed the an- 
nuities to the Crow, who demanded in addition the goods 
due the Assiniboin as compensation for the horses which 
had been stolen from them. After a “debate” which was 
caused by several who had become “quite drunk towards 
the last of the delivery,” the Crows “appeared quite pleased” 
with their presents and left for their Montana homeland." 


During the 1850’s the whites continued to push into 
the country of the Oto, Pawnee and Omaha. The subagent 
at Bellevue wrote in 1850, “These three tribes . . . from 
their present deplorable situation, suffer and feel the ef- 
fects of this vast emigration more than all other tribes put 
together.” Settlers continued to urge that eastern Nebraska 
and present eastern South Dakota be opened to them. Even 
some of the Indians became increasingly anxious to be re- 
moved to a location more distant from the whites. 


In 1854 the government began the work of relinquish- 
ing the Indian titles and opening large areas to settlement 
on the Upper Missouri in Nebraska. It concluded treaties 
at Washington in that year with both the Oto and Omaha. 
In accordance with these treaties, the former tribe agreed 
to cede their lands along the Missouri in return for a 
reservation centered at present Barneston, Nebraska. The 
Omaha relinquished a portion of their lands in return for 
a reservation at Macy, Nebraska. In the following year, 
the Blackfeet in Montana agreed to reside on a reserve as- 


53 Ibid., II, 157. 
54 CIA, 1850, 40-41; 1851, 94-97; 1853, 105-112. 
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signed them. In 1857 the Pawnee, at Table Creek, Ne- 
braska, gave up their claims to lands in the eastern portion 
of that Territory and reserved the lands now included in 
present Nance County. Two years later, the Ponca ceded 
their lands, except a strip along the Niobrara, to the Gov- 
ernment. In the same year the Yankton Sioux sold the 
United States their land in eastern South Dakota and re- 
served a tract of some 400,000 acres along the Missouri. 
In all of these treaties, the government agreed to pay an- 
nuities for a specified time to each of these tribes. It also 
promised to teach them to become self-supporting farmers 
and in some instances to provide them with schools.** 


In spite of the treaty of Fort Laramie, the govern- 
ment’s relations with the nomadic Plains tribes, particu- 
larly the Sioux, continued to deteriorate. The destruction 
of Lt. J. L. Grattan and his command near Fort Laramie 
by the Sioux in 1854 marked the beginning of a series of 
events which was to end finally in the destruction of the 
powers of the Plains Indians. The Sioux uprising in Min- 
nesota in 1862 and the military campaigns resulting from 
it, together with the migration by the whites to the gold 
fields in Montana and Idaho in 1864 and the following 
years, made all the Plains tribes uneasy. The end of the 
Civil War found the government on the verge of a general 
war with most of the more powerful tribes. The decade 
following the war found the nation ready to effect far- 
reaching reforms in its administration of its long-neglected 
wards. 








55 Kappler, op. cit., II, 608-614, 660-661, 736-740, 764-767, 772-780 

56 Ray H. Mattison, “The Indian Reservation System on the Up- 
per Missouri, 1865-1890,” Nebraska History, XXXVI (September 
1955). 











SCHOOL DAYS IN HEBRON 


A REMINISCENCE OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


By THOMAS P. BEALL 


My first memory of school was a little white school- 
house with green shutters, surrounded by a closely grown 
sward and nestled in a grove of tall oaks and sycamores, 
away from the distracting sounds and sights of any high- 
way. It might have offered a fitting subject for some 
cameraman’s skill or even for the painter’s art. Situated 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, it admirably served 
the purpose of forming a number of impressions out of 
which grew a hopeful, optimistic, almost a sacred regard, 
for the public school, seemingly so necessary to the per- 
petuation of the American way of life. 


This simple scene, together with one even more fondly 
cherished—a home in the countryside of the Old Dominion 
—had to be abandoned to answer what was then the com- 
mon lure and call of the West. It was in early June 1879, 
when I was seven years old, that our small family of three 
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stepped from the train at the little station of Belvidere on 
what was then the St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad. 
Here I saw our scanty possessions transferred from a rail- 
way car to a farm wagon. 


We clambered upon the load and set out upon a trail 
that led across the divide between Sandy Creek and the 
Little Blue River. We moved with a lumbering slowness 
over low rounded hills, across grassy swales, and occasion- 
ally along the bottom of a shallow ravine, the wagon trail 
winding its uncertain course until it came quite unexpect- 
edly upon higher ground. From this vantage point the 
landscape appeared similar to the motionless undulations 
of the sea. Both near to us and in the distance were herds 
of cattle either browsing upon the fresh grass of spring 
or moving in long lines presumably towards one of the 
small tributaries that found its way into the main stream 
of this region. Towards the east, rather dim in appearance 
on the horizon, was a lone habitation, apparently a guide 
mark for a chance wanderer over the prairie. We looked 
in vain for some semblance of a little white schoolhouse 
with green shutters in a grove of trees. Its absence was a 
keen disappointment to our childish expectations. 


The little village of Hebron, named no doubt from the 
ancient Hebrew city, Khebron, lay sprawling in a narrow 
plain extending from the rounded bluffs that sloped gradu- 
ally to the valley of the Little Blue. The morning after our 
arrival we hastened to explore the place. Our guide pointed 
out the Central Hotel, set back from Main Street, the two- 
story schoolhouse with its imposing tower in front, and 
Wetherald Brothers’ Mill located on the river a short dis- 
tance towards the west. 


As the summer wore on, our explorations extended 
beyond the limits of the town. The deep, narrow course 
of the Little Blue River, with its cool water quietly flowing 
over a rocky bed, and the inviting shade of the grassy 
banks, helped to dispel a lonesomeness that hovered around 
us. The gracefully arched bridge that spanned the stream 
was always sure, upon the passing of a vehicle, to send 
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forth a humming sound from its iron-rod supports. We 
enjoyed standing at the middle section to watch the stream 
flow beneath; and once brother recited Longfellow’s poem, 
To The River Charles. The first and third stanzas are as 
follows: 


River! that in silence windest 
Through meadows bright and free. 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea! 


* * * 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River, 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver; 
I can give thee but a song. 


Not to be outdone in quoting Longfellow, I recited The 
Bridge, the first and eleventh stanzas of which follow: 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 

Behind the dark church-tower. 


* * * 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge of wooden piers, 
Like the odor of Brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


The Hebron schools opened for the fall term on Sep- 
tember 15, 1879. The superintendent, David S. Dusenberry, 
had held his position since 1877. He was reared on a farm 
in Illinois and graduated from the National Normal School, 
Lebanon, Ohio. In 1876 he came to Nebraska and located 
in Nebraska City where he conducted classes in “normal 
methods” during the summer. My recollection of Mr. Du- 
senberry is quite clear. He was of above average height, 
of a dark complexion, wore a dark-colored suit, the coat 
being of the cut-away pattern, and his boots were always 
perfectly polished. His carriage was unassuming but dig- 
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nified. He was easily approached and exceedingly com- 
panionable, as the boys all agreed, for he was a sympathetic 
listener and counselor. 


Miss Josie N. Kieth was our teacher. When I entered 
her room I still had three months to go before I reached 
my eighth birthday. There were fifty-three pupils enrolled 
in Miss Kieth’s room that fall. Free textbooks had just 
been introduced; and I recall how I received with pride a 
clean new reader and spelling book. I still have copies of 
several books from my school days: McGuffey’s First Ec- 
lectic Reader, the Eclectic Spelling Book, the Fifth Eclectic 
Reader, and Hillard’s Second Reader. Dr. William Holmes 
McGuffey (1800-1876), was a teacher, first at Miami Uni- 
versity, and later at Ohio University and the University of 
Virginia. His Readers were replete with simple moral les- 
sons and extracts from the best literature. His Eclectic 
Series of readers and spelling books had an immense sale 
and brought fame and a modest fortune to the author. 


My father brought a small library with him from the 
South. In this collection of books was a Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, a copy of the 1864 edition, the first 
to be known as the “Unabridged.” It was a leather-bound 
book, much smaller in size than the present New Interna- 
tional, and contained only 114,000 words, as compared with 
the 500,000 entries and other material of the modern vol- 
ume. The growth of this dictionary indicates the tremen- 
dous advance in learning during a period of a little less 
than a century. 


During the winter term of the school year, 1879-1880, 
in the “higher department” of the Hebron schools, instruc- 
tion was offered in physiology, comparative anatomy, zo- 
ology, botany, algebra, higher arithmetic, rhetoric, calis- 
thenics, and music. Social sciences were not included in 
this curriculum. Extracurricular activities consisted mainly 
of delivering “orations,” reciting “pieces,” and “school ex- 
hibitions.” Some typical oratorical subjects were: “Free- 
dom Takes No Backward Step,” “A Man’s a Man For a’ 
That.” A young lady chose for her oration the theme, 
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“Would I Vote if I Had a Chance?” She had recently at- 
tended a lecture by Susan B. Anthony. “Rome Was Not 
Built in a Day” was the subject selected by a young orator. 
The speech elicited praise from the local newspaper, which 
commented that the discourse must have required “exten- 
sive research” in its preparation. 


In 1880, on a day in early June, I planned with a com- 
panion to make a short trip southward from Hebron. Upon 
inquiring at the Sherman House for directions, we were 
told to follow Main Street until we came to the “main trav- 
elled road going southward.” As we reached the red bridge 
which spanned the Little Blue we were warned by a large 
sign over the bridge: $5 FINE FOR RIDING OR DRIV- 
ING FASTER THAN A WALK OVER THIS BRIDGE. 
A short distance beyond we came upon two guideposts or 
“fingerboards,” one pointing due southward — BELLE- 
VILLE (Kansas) —25 MILES; the other pointing due west- 
ward — SUPERIOR (Nebraska) —33 MILES. Following 
the “main traveled road” southward in a one-horse buggy 
for a distance of about seven miles, we came rather unex- 
pectedly upon a little frame schoolhouse situated on our 
left a few yards from the road. The building had, perhaps 
at one time a white coat of paint—not at this time—but 
there were the faded green shutters, a reminder of an ear- 
lier time. 


Farther to the south we came upon higher ground and 
observed the beautiful panorama of undulating prairie over 
which the herds of the farmers and ranchers were leisurely 
grazing. The dwelling places of the pioneers were the “sod- 
dies” scattered over the landscape, or the dugouts nestled 
quite out of sight under the low rounded hills. Thinking 
it unwise to advance farther, we turned back to the seat 
of learning by the side of road, but it appeared that the 
boys and girls had taken home their books and slates, not 
to return until the coming fall. 


We lived one and one-fourth miles north of this school, 
and that autumn after the above adventure I became a pupil 
there. The building appeared from the inside even smaller 
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than from the outside. The floors were rough and the walls 
were unpainted. However, the drab interior was relieved 
by likenesses of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. Repro- 
ductions of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and Millet’s The 
Gleaners, hung in appropriate places, indicating an unex- 
pected appreciation of art. The motto, GOD BLESS OUR 
SCHOOL, done in highly ornamented letters, stood for a 
religious sentiment that was sincere and genuine. 


Free textbooks had not yet reached this rural school 
and some of the very old texts as well as new ones were 
used. The Royal Reader Series, an English publication, 
was interesting and informative. I have a copy of No. VI, 
bearing the date 1877. Smith’s Arithmetic was used in 
this school and in country schools generally during the 
1870’s, before the introduction of free textbooks. It has 
for its title page the following: “Practical Arithmetic, on 
a New Plan; in which Mental Arithmetic is combined with 
the use of the Slate; containing a complete System for all 
Practical Purposes; being in Dollars and Cents. By Ros- 
well C. Smith; Philadelphia, William Marshall & Co., Third 
Edition, 1839.” This book is four inches by six inches in 
size, contains 284 pages perfectly intact, with cardboard 
cover and leather back which hold the leaves firmly—a 
worthy tribute to the bookbinder’s art and skill of that day. 
Strong recommendations of this work from The Journal of 
Education, issue of January, 1828, appear in the introduc- 
tion of the book. 


Ray’s New Mathematical Series was widely used in 
Nebraska schools at this time. The author, Joseph Ray, 
M. D., was a teacher in Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His arithmetic texts, as well as his other mathe- 
matical treatises, were very popular. It was said that any- 
one who had mastered Ray’s Higher Arithmetic was thor- 
oughly prepared to teach the subject. The edition I have 
retained bears the copyright of 1880. 


Kirkham’s English Grammar, first published before 
1828, appears to have embraced the basic science of the 
language sufficiently to meet the approval of competent 
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authorities through the years, for the text was still found 
in schools in the 1880’s. My copy of the treatise bears the 
date, 1839, and compares favorably with the modern texts 
in content and treatinent. This book is perhaps very similar 
to the one Lincoln owned and studied while attending Men- 
tor Graham’s school at New Salem, Illinois, in 1832. The 
author, Samuel Kirkham, a teacher in an academy in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was an exceptional scholar and edu- 
cational leader who was held in high esteem by the teach- 
ing profession in his state. 


Teachers during the early 1880’s made extensive use 
of the current magazines and of the better story papers 
as well as of some of the agricultural journals. The West- 
ern Rural, published by Milton George, Chicago, The Farm 
Journal, edited at that time by Wilmer Atkinson, Philadel- 
phia, and even the eastern journals, The Rural New Yorker 
and The Country Gentleman, were occasionally found in 
the schools and homes. The Youth’s Companion, published 
in Boston under the fictitious name, Perry Mason & Co., 
was a favorite story paper found in many a sod house on 
the plains. It was an eight-page weekly, printed on excel- 
lent paper, with clear, beautiful illustrations. I recall stories 
written by the well-known writers, John T. Trowbridge, 
Frank W. Calkins, F. R. Stockton, C. A. Stephens, and 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Mary Noilles Murfree). Their 
stories were read with delight in and out of school, and 
were regarded by parents and teachers as having a distinct 
educational value. In the Companion the poetry of Sidney 
Lanier, and of the youthful Clinton Scollard, as well as the 
verse of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, were read and studied with 
great interest. The poets, Longfellow and Tennyson, were 
still living, and their classics found a prominent place in 
the school curriculum. 


Among the books I have from my childbook are two 
small volumes of Longfellow’s Poems published in 1864, 
and The Poetical Works of Collins, Gray, and Beattie, in 
a single volume, which was published in 1854. Books of 
English literature were occasionally found in the homes of 
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the better educated families; for example, I still have a 
12mo volume of Shakespeare, 1007 pages, including a sketch 
of the Bard and thirty-five illustrations. Appearing about 
the year 1850, it was sold in London for one shilling and 
in America for about fifty cents. 


Higher education in the general opinion of most rural 
folk was not a practical necessity, and there were few boys 
and girls of the outlying communities who were ambitious 
for college training. By far the greater number of country 
teachers were not advanced in learning, but in many in- 
stances their strength of character—sincerity, integrity, 
cleanliness of body and mind—compensated in a measure 
for the lack of a college degree. 


A notable example with respect to character, combined 
with a sincere aim to achieve success through education, 
was a young teacher named Ernest von Forell. (In later 
life he omitted the von from his name). Young Forrel was 
a teacher in the rural school already mentioned—in the old 
District No. 28, Thayer County. He had come with his 
parents from Illinois in the early 1870’s, had worked on 
his father’s farm, and had advanced his education by a 
year’s attendance at a small college in Kansas. After his 
rural school teaching experience he earned his first degree 
at a denominational college in Nebraska, entered the min- 
istry, and was later chosen chaplain at the Nebraska In- 
dustrial School at Kearney. In 1897 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the University Board of Regents, and was the presi- 
dent of the Board during his incumbency. It was during 
the period of Regent Forell’s administration that the schol- 
arly Elisha Benjamin Andrews, formerly president of 
Brown, was chosen chancellor at Nebraska. 


During the decade following the year 1880, the young- 
sters who trudged to the little white or brown schoolhouses, 
or to those made of sod, learned without realizing it, les- 
sons of thrift, sobriety, and self-reliance. For the average 
boy or girl there was little unwholesome attraction near 
or far. The crowded, swiftly moving horseless carriages 
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over the long, smooth, modern highway, were not even a 
dream; and the death toll from the reckless or unsteady 
hand of youth was unknown. That ugly word, delinquency, 
in its new sinister meaning, had not yet appeared in the 
family vocabulary. 
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The Cattlemen: From the Rio Grande Across the Far 
Marias. By Mari Sandoz. (New York: Hastings 
House, 1958. xiv + 527 pp. $6.50.) 


This is the eleventh book with which Mari Sandoz has 
helped tell the story of the great West of which she herself 
is one illustrious product. If The Cattlemen falls short of 
having the power and appeal that distinguished her Old 
Jules and her Crazy Horse, it is still important. 


Miss Sandoz writes with a vigorous, colorful, and 
earthy style. Familiar all her life with the lore and the 
lingo of cow country, she uses it well in her writing. She 
has come naturally by what cattlemen call “cow savvy,” 
and is thus able to make good use of authentic detail. Perti- 
nent similes are thick as ticks on a Texas steer: “Sensitive 
as a shedding rattler,” “money tighter than dried rawhide,” 
“short as the tail of a January calf,” and “jobs scarce as 
Democratic chances” (referring to 1871). Miss Sandoz 
delightfully invents a new word when she thinks it im- 
proves on an old one, as in mention of a man called Pea 
Eye “because his eyes were squushed together.” 


In a public lecture in Denver coincident with publica- 
tion of this book, Miss Sandoz said that after her father 
died in 1928, she started writing two books. One was Old 
Jules, published in 1935; the other was The Cattlemen. Old 
Jules is the story of her father’s life, and part of that story 
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is his conflict with cattlemen. His brother was killed by 
one of them. Miss Sandoz began writing The Cattlemen 
while the facts of her father’s life, including his unpleasant 
relations with some Nebraska ranchers of the 1880’s and 
’90’s, were poignantly fresh in her mind. Old Jules is a 
memorable biography because it was written under these 
circumstances. The Cattlemen was similarly written. This 
makes it a highly personalized account of at least that part 
of her subject with which Miss Sandoz had close contact 
and of which she had intimate knowledge. 


A vivid impression of the use of violence and force 
by the big ranchers in defense of their land-grabbing pro- 
clivities has remained with Miss Sandoz and the book is 
heavily weighted on that side of the picture, with shootings 
and other brutal killings reported in large numbers and 
great detail. The impression one gets is that murder was 
commonplace in the days of the open range, that, in the 
parlance of today’s TV westerns, the bad guys greatly out- 
numbered the good guys. The villains in Miss Sandoz’ book 
are the men with the big spreads, “the bankers or the 
banker-ranchers, the big fellows, always the big fellows.” 
As an advocate of this viewpoint, she writes strongly and 
with effect. 


She shows, throughout the book, a great disdain for 
“the strutting Frewens,” the cattle kings who “enjoyed 
their private preserve beyond anything they could have 
dreamed of a few years ago, even better than carpetbag- 
ging,” and for all such as the “arrogant” and “ruthless” 
Bartlett Richards (who once drove his fancy buggy over 
Miss Sandoz’ lame-footed father). 


Some of the book, particularly the section on Wyo- 
ming’s Johnson County War, is weakened by frequent re- 
sort to such phrases as “it was said,” “it seemed,” “there 
were rumors” and similar wording. Miss Sandoz also uses 
direct quotations without identifying their source. Docu- 
mentation’ of the Johnson County War is admittedly diffi- 
cult, but there seems here to be a little too much reliance 
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on rumor. There is also some question of the accuracy of 
Tom Horn’s identification with the Johnson County War. 


This book is quite different from the detached, imper- 
sonal studies of the western range cattle industry by such 
scholars as Osgood, Pelzer, Webb, and Dale, although Miss 
Sandoz covers the same wide area they covered: the old 
world origin of our cattle, the coming of the herds to Amer- 
ica as “walking commissaries” with the early explorers, the 
rise and fall of the wealthy cattle companies, the improve- 
ment of breeds and the development of better methods of 
care and management, not omitting such modern matters 
as the use of antibiotics in the treatment of bovine ills. 


Much of The Cattlemen is done well, with authority 
and with a commendably tender recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the tremendous story there is to tell. The author 
does stray from objectivity when dealing with the times 
and events that hit close at home. She then tells the story 
the way it looked to her, writing from her own background, 
éxperience and emotions. It is natural if not inevitable in 
a writer with Miss Sandoz’ sensitivity that she should do 
this—that she should put her own brand on any story she 
tells. Read with recognition of this fact in mind, The Cat- 
tlemen is not only “exciting,” as the publisher says on its 
jacket, but is also possessed of enduring values. 


Colorado Historical Society MAURICE FRINK 


University of the Northern Plains: A History of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota 1883-1958. By Louis G. 
Geiger. (Grand Forks, North Dakota: University of 
North Dakota Press, 1958. xv + 491 pp. Illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


The University of North Dakota opened just as the 
fervor for education in the United States reached a sort 
of frenzy. In those days it was unthinkable for any re- 
spectable sovereign state to be without a full complement 
of universities, agricultural colleges, normal schools, and 
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preparatory schools. North Dakota in 1883 couldn’t afford 
them, but organized its system just as completely as though 
it could, giving us a splendid opportunity of studying this 
educational impulse of ours in its purest form, unhampered 
as it there was by tradition, by organized demand for prac- 
tical services, or by any slightest excess of wealth with its 
temptation to dilettantism. 


Professor Geiger, a member of the University staff, 
has made the most of this opportunity. Writing with can- 
dor and in an optimistic and appreciative spirit, he has 
put us in his debt by his exposure of the strength and weak- 
ness of our attitudes toward education. His excellent case 
study makes it plain that in faith and determination we 
are strong indeed, but that in the discharge of our obliga- 
tions, as we imagine them, we display the most serious 
shortcomings, and the reader, no matter where he resides, 
will recognize home truths in this book if he ponders it 
with the same honesty as the author has written it. The 
determination to achieve a school system in North Dakota 
saddled the state with a “university” before it had sec- 
ondary schools; it delivered the people to the mercies of 
political pettifoggers whose selfish local interests caused 
them to set up several normal schools and a separate agri- 
cultural college at a time when a single college was almost 
too great a charge on this frontier community; and it left 
to partisan politics the delicate problems of managing the 
overextended system. 


Lacking any strong cultural traditions, the people of 
the state were almost helpless to assist the development of 
the University. The burden, as is frequently the case in 
this country, fell upon the president, with the all-too-fa- 
miliar consequences. Under capable presidents, notably 
Frank McVey (1909-1917), the University did well, hiring 
and encouraging capable teachers and productive scholars 
in spite of pitifully thin resources. When he left, embar- 
rassed by the effects of the barbaric politics of the Non- 
partisan League, power fell into the hands of a plausible 
incompetent whose unsteady manipulations set the faculty 
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at odds and shook the whole uncertain fabric to the ground. 
Except for outward appearances — enrollment increased, 
buildings were built—McVey’s creative poverty was suc- 
ceeded by barren prosperity. How fatally easy it is to 
amuse a gullible public with bold and empty appearances 
in education! 


But the reviewer should not put words into the author’s 
mouth. Our debt to him is heavy for his utter candor in 
making clear the ups and downs of his institution, and we 
owe him equal precision in reporting his achievements. He 
insists that, in spite of these sad troubles, the University 
has made progress (even by experiencing incompetent lead- 
ership) and that it has even now reached its new day. This 
may be merely another expression of our abiding faith in 
education, but Professor Geiger has demonstrated such 
sure judgment of events, and displays such keen apprecia- 
tion of the character of the men whose deeds he skillfully 
recounts, that one is tempted to acquiesce. He has likewise 
succeeded in relating his story to the history of education 
elsewhere and to the life of the state of North Dakota. It 
is one of the best histories of its kind. 


Buffalo Historical Society W. H. GLOVER 


Tree House at Seven Oaks. By Jean Bothwell. Illustrations 
by Bob Hodgell. (New York: Abelard-Schuman Lim- 
ited, 1957. 239 pp. $2.75). 


Jean Bothwell spent her early years in a Nebraska 
parsonage. Her father served a parish in a town near an 
Indian Reservation, and another near the scene of the old 
Astor Trading Post on the Missouri River, which later de- 
veloped into the town of Bellevue. History was being made 
all about her and she knew those who made it in her home 
and in the towns where she lived. It was natural that Miss 
Bothwell should become interested in history. 


In Tree House at Seven Oaks Jean Bothwell has com- 
bined reality and imagination, never allowing the latter to 
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infringe upon historic accuracy. She has combined her own 
memories with exacting research, and before completing 
the book revisited Nebraska to check facts. 


The story begins on a day in May, 1853. Major Curtin, 
after an absence of a year, has just returned to his mother’s 
home, where young Thad has been living. To Thad’s de- 
light, he has decided to take his son back west with him. 
The boy will live in the territory of Nebraska while his 
father is with an army in Missouri. 


Thad finds that his father had more in mind than 
having his son nearer him; in fact, he is to help find out 
who was agitating the Indians and preventing the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. This was a man-sized job 
for a boy, but Thad had courage and adaptability so that 
he could adjust both to the new country and the responsi- 
bilities. 

Although written for teen-agers, the book will be in- 
teresting to Nebraska readers of all ages. The background 
is authentic, there is an Indian problem presented fairly, 
mystery, suspense, and good characterization. 


This is a book which should find a place in the school 
library, for it will encourage the young reader to ask for 
more books, and perhaps start him on the road to more 
serious study of history. 


Nebraska Farmer LOUISE EVANS DOOLE 


Fabulous Quarter Horse: Steel Dust. By Wayne Gard. 
Illustrations by Nick Eggenhofer. (New York: Duell 
Sloan and Pearce, 1958. 64 pp. Bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 


Wayne Gard, known for his articles in The Western 
Horseman, The Quarter Horse Journal and the Texas Cat- 
tleman, and for books such as The Chisholm Trail, Sam 
Bass and Frontier Justice has given us an account of the 
celebrated Texas stallion—Steel Dust. Gard has uncovered 
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and pieced together bits of new information so that the 
quarter horse admirer finds the legendary Steel Dust a 
flesh and blood horse. Readers will agree that this horse 
deserves the honor he has attained as the foundation sire 
of the most popular of all strains of quarter horses. The 
narrative is enriched by the superb drawings of Nick Eg- 
genhofer, one of the great illustrators of writings on the 
frontier West. 


The book gives a memorable panorama of pioneer 
Texas but the Lone Star state cannot contain the universal 
lore that belongs to descendants of Steel Dust. All through 
the West, descendants of this famous stallion are taking 
blue ribbons in horse shows, coming in first on fast quarter 
tracks and carrying champions in rodeos. C. E. Hellbusch, 
of Denver, told me in July of a Colorado horseman who was 
proud of ten mares he owned that traced their lineage to 
Steel Dust. Gard’s latest effort will undoubtedly cause 
further appreciation of the American quarter horse as a 
most useful type for nearly all Western ranch purposes. 


Steel Dust opens in 1844 as two men from Southern 
Illinois, Middleton Perry and Jones Greene, are moving to 
Texas. Both of them were under thirty years and eager to 
reach the Republic of Texas where land was cheap. Both 
knew horses and kept their eyes open for racing possibili- 
ties. In the frolicking Steel Dust, a bay yearling for whom 
they had paid a stiff price, they felt they had a real racer. 


On Ten-Mile Creek below Dallas they found land that 
suited them and in the mild southern climate and lush Texas 
grass Steel Dust soon developed into an amazingly fast 
sprinter on the prairie turf tracks. Measuring off a run- 
way and the methods of starting a matched race in those 
pioneer days are described in a realistic manner. 


Steel Dust was tested on the track against stiff com- 
petition, but “trouble in the chute” ended the racing career 
of Steel Dust. He then became more renowned as a sire 
than he had been as a sprinter. 


In the 1870’s competition from the thoroughbreds and 
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turf fans demanding longer races caused quarter horse rac- 
ing to decline. However, in some parts of the western cow 
country quarter racing survived and Mr. Gard points out 
that cowpunchers were known to climax their efforts at 
selling a horse with the awed whisper, “This nag’s got Steel 
Dust blood.” 


Mr. Gard pays fair tribute to Steel Dust’s contempo- 
rary, Shiloh, indicating that many noted quarter horses 
had the blood of both foundation sires. The reader is re- 
minded of the noted stallions, Rondo, Cold Deck, Peter Mc- 
Cue, Joe Bailey, and Sykes Rondo of the combined Stee! 
Dust-Shiloh strains. It was Old Sorrel, a grandson of Peter 
McCue, who became the foundation sire of almost all the 
two thousand quarter horses on the famous King Ranch. 
The book sketches the contribution of the King Ranch to 
quarter horse improvement and ultimate great successes in 
the rodeo arena, polo field, and circus ring. 


Growing popularity of the quarter horse, aided by re- 
search on their origin, history, conformation and useful- 
ness, brought about the formation of the American Quarter 
Horse Association in 1940, thus assuring the maintenance 
of a permanent registry. 


Despite the fact that Steel Dust’s last days are obscure, 
Wayne Gard has brought to light with a measure of cer- 
tainty the looks and performance of a great horse. The 
reader will find Fabulous Quarter Horse: Steel Dust an 
interesting and worthwhile story. 


Nebraska Stockgrowers Association 
ROBERT M. HOWARD 
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